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A FRUIT CHAT. 





\ 
On my Plums, my Peaches and 


my Apricots, 


* 


BY PROF. A. W. ELLIOTT, 


eae a= <Oe 
Prtteitere’ zm HEN I was a boy, 
<p) 40 years ago, the 

“| earliest and hap- 
w-; piest harbingers of 
Spring in_ those 
days to me were 
the blossoms of the 
apricot trees which 
ed in my father’s garden and 
around our chi ken yard, where, com- 
mincled with plum and peach trees, they 
flowered regularly 10 days to two weeks 
earlier than their hard pitted relatives. 
hese signs of happy promise seldom 
failed to handsomely materialize in those 
days e then had our apricots quite 

ly as the years rolled by as we 

r apples. But for the last 30 or 

» years | have never eaten a home- 

wn apricot, nor has the sight of one 
gladdened my eye or my neighbor’s. 

We have given up all planting of the 
apricot tree during the last 15 or 20 
years in this region of the lakes. The 
climate of our section has certainly 
changed so much since 1846-56, that 
now when an apricot blooms, as it will 
early in May, the chances are 10 to 1 

escaping a light frost or a 
d and rain or sleet storm before 
successtully setting its fruit. This fact 
has literally barred out from our plant- 
ing and enjoyment the apricot. It is an 
unfortunate climatic issue, for it deprives 
us practically of one of the most beauti- 
ful and delicious of fruits, and one that 
came in so pleasantly in its ripening be- 
tween the cherries and peaches. 

But in all sections of our country 
where an apple will grow well, and where 
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at the same time and place, there is no 
danger of late Spring frosts, I would 


never think of having a vegetable 
garden and the usual outbuildings be- 
longing to country life which did not 
contain at least half a dozen apricot trees 
and as many more set about the out- 
houses. If the ground is damp and of 
a stif! basis, not sandy, then I advise the 
planting of apricot trees there which are 
on plum roots But on light gravelly 
and sandy places, take those on peach 
roots. Unlike the pear and the apple, the 
ground around these trees should be 


kept mellow and clean all the year 
hrough, and the last year’s wood or the 
owth of last season should be 
'y cut back at least one-half every 
This makes the tree stouter and 
es less liable to break under 

thi \s of fruit. 
= I personaliy know anything 
ect, the apricot is not injured 
by that scourge of the peach tree, the 
yellows, and of which I shall soon speak. 
But it is very sure of being stung, and 
stung badly, by the plum weevil or 
curculio, aud the same care must be taken 
to get rid of this pest as that employed 


by successiul plum growers; this, too, I 
sliall describe under the head of the 


peu tion. 

11 you are so located that late frosts 
in the Spring bar your apricot planting, 
evo then if you are willing to take 
trouble and the extra care involved by 
Expalier cultivation, you can have your 
apricots every Summer with great regu- 
larity. I for one have not been willing 
to take this extra care, and have let my 
trees grow. Still, there are hundreds 
and thousands of little homes just out- 
side of our large towns and cities where 
a southern or southeastern exposure of a 
house or barn wall will bear up and 
shield an apricot tree in Espalier form so 
well that it will never fail to set and 
ripen its fruit in spite of killing May 


ath 





THE BREDA APRICOT, 


frosts. But again, if you are so located 
as to lave intense degrees of cold in 
Winter, down to 25° or 28° Fahrenheit, 
then the buds will Winter kill and the 
Espalier tree is a failure, unless pro- 
tected by a straw ma tor board screen. 
_ These are the chief points in apricot 

Get your trees in the Spring 
or planting, never in the Autumn ; see 
“iat they are entirely free from any 
picion of Winter killed wood, if or- 


Planting: 


them clear back, leader and laterals, down 
to a bud from the trunk, and set them 
with well puddled roots, being very care- 
ful never to let the roots wind-dry. If so 
planted, the trees will never fail to grow 
at once and grow finely. At the open- 
ing of the fourth year after so planting 
you can confidently look for a good 
yield of fruit, steadily increasing from a 
peck then to a bushel or a bushel and a 
half after the tree has reached its high- 
water mark by the lapse of the 12th 
year of its age; it will not last long after 
this, and you must govern yourself by 
that fact as to replanting. In the Espa- 
lier form the apricot tree will last and 
bear well for 20 to 25 years. 

There are 15 or 20 good varieties of 
apricots. I only know of two from my 
own personal experience, but the others 
I have eaten and I find a remarkable de- 
gree of sameness running through them 
all as to taste and size, and all shaded in 
shadows of pale or dull orange tints when 
ripe. I think the Breda and the 
Moorpark are the best; the hardiest 
one is the Purple Apricot, and the 
earliest is the Sardinian, ripe about the 
20th of July in this section; all the 
others come in at the end of July and the 
first week of August. 

At this point I may allude to the nec- 
tarine, which requires the same culture 
and management as that I have cited as 
required by the apricot. It is a peculiar 
fruit, does best on plum stocks and seems 
to be a connecting Jink between the peach 
and plum, having the smooth skin of the 
latter and a queer vinous flavor that is 
quite unlike anything else I know of. 
The cureulio stings this species of stone 
fruit worse than any other; indeed, twice 
the shaking and watching is necessary to 
keep the weevils from destfoying the 
fruit on a nectarine tree that is needed to 
keep an apricot or plum tree free from 
all injury. Thenectarine is about the 
size of a medium Yellow Egg plum, 
greenish yellow when ripe, and some- 
times with a particularly delicate red 
cheek on that side exposed to the sun; 
the flesh is greenish-white to yellow, ac- 
cording to the varieties, of which there 
are 15 or 20. The gardeners of Great 





Britain make a great deal of fuss over the 


nectarine, ripen it there under glass, and it 
is said that when so grown it isan ex- 
ceedingly delicate and attractive fruit for 
the human palate. 

Here, where grown like the apricots, 
they ripen later than these do, not being 
fit to eat until the end of August and the 
beginning of September. I myself have 
never attempted to grow the nectarine, 
because I did not fancy the extra care 
and labor necessary to make it successful. 
One tree I did take care of for many 


June until the middle of Au 





Cered from a Northern nursery; cut 





seasons, but the result was not satisfac- 
tory; its fruit required attention at least 
three times a day from the beginning : 
or i 
was ruined by the curculio, which seems 
to be fairly crazy in its attempt and de- 
termination to puncture the green fruit. 
As for plums, they can be grown 


easily enough, and well grown, only re- 
quiring a little steady attention from the 
Ist of every June in this region until the 
middle of July, so as to head off the 
curculio, 

The plum tree can be grown success- 
fully anywhere in the United States and 
Canada that a pear tree can. It is not 
confined to any peculiarity of soil or 
climate in that area, and it requires no 
extraordinary skill to annually fruit in 
fine form and great abundance, 





e THE WONDERFUL PEACH, 





I think from my study of the species 
that the farther north that you can ripen | 
a plum in this country the better the | 
quality of that plum will be. But its! 
size and color will not change much, 
south or north, as it ripens. 

We have an immense number of fine | 
English, French, and American bred 
plums to select from when we go to the 
nursery for our trees, and the uniform 
excellence of them is puzzling when a | 





If a man makes up his mind to plant 
a plum orchard of 10 to 15 acres, and | 
can give his entire time to it from the | 


selection is finally made. | 


middle of May to the end of August, | 


annually, that man will have from the 
beginning of the fifth year after plant- 
ing until the end of the 20th. an average 


net annual income of not less than $1,200 | 


in poor years, and as high as $2,000 in | 
good seasons. But he must do all his 
work himself, and he must be unusually 
alert and constant in shaking or spray- 
ing the trees from the moment the cur- 


THE GRAND DUKE PLUM, TWO-THIRDS NATURAL SIZE. 


culio makes its appearance scon after the 
fruit sets, by the Ist of June usually, 
until the middle of the following August. 
He must travel from early morning until 
evening of each and every day, up and 
down the long rows of trees in his 
orchard with his inverted umbrella sheet 
and his mallet. He must have countless 

rop poles ready, so as to be able to 
Ciens up those limbs which, bending with 
extra weight of fruit, will surely break 
before the crop ripens unless so sup- 
ported. The ground, too, must be con- 
stantly stirred between and around the 
trees, kept entirely clean of grass aad 
weeds. If not so kept, then the dreaded 
and discouraging disease known as the 
“black knot” will surely make its ap- 
pearance in his orchard, and in a few 
seasons destroy ite worth. 





This steady, tireless attention to a 
plum orchard, go vital, for its success 
cannot be delegated to hired help, and 
in this single and important feature the 
care of a plum orchard differs radicaliy 
from that of a vineyard, acres of small 
fruits, or pear, apple, cherry, quince, and 
peach orchards. For that reason I have 
never attempted any extensive planting 
of plum trees, I have never been able 
to be on the ground all the time. But 
I have faithfully watched my neighbors 
and kept a sharp, quiet eye on the result 
of their efforts. 

The plum tree is easily grown. It is 
very hardy. It requires only one-quarter 
of the ground upon which to yield as 
much fruit as the pear or quince does, 
and if the “black knot” is avoided, as I | 
have just explained, there is no other | 
disease which the tree is subject to that I 
have witnessed in this region. 

Plum trees are sold at the nurseries as 
dwarfs or standards. From my ex- 
perience, and what I have seen, I should 
never plant any but standards. When 
bought at the nursery they should be 
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when set out. Set them just as you 
would a near tree; if'standards, from 16 


8 to 10 feet apart, If well rooted, 
do not trim the tops at all. I should 
put a good, solid two-inch white oak 
stake down by each young tree, so that 
it would be 18 inches in the ground and 
six fect above it. The young tree neatly 
tied to this so as not to chafe, will stiffen 
quicker in growth and head up better 
than if left to swing and bend before 
wind and rain storms. It will grow 
with great rapidity up, and rather slowly 
thicken, but by the end ‘of the fourth or 
fifth year after this planting you will 
have a tree some 15 feet high and a 
spread of six to seven feet on an average 
in your young orchard. They will now 
blossom quite freely, and yield all the 
way from a peck to half a bushel of 
fruit at the beginning of the sixth season, 
rapidly increasing year by year to a 
bushel and a half to two bushels per tree 
when 10 and 12 years in bearing. From 
this time on the trees will vary as to 
much increase in yield of fruit. Some 
will not do any better, while others will 
steadily climb up to a three-bushel 


in an orchard, since the breakage of 
limbs under the pressure and influence of 
storms prevents a larger fruitage. 

By this method of planting, and by 
steady cultivation all through the season 
between and up to the trees, and by the 
instant amputation of any limbs showing 
symptoms of “black knot” (burning 
these limbs at onee), by this method if 

ou plant Standard Green Gages, Golden 

rops, Purple Eggs, Yellow Eggs, and 
French or Italian:prune plums, you will 
have a fine paying orchard. 

There are 70, yes, 100, varieties of 
good plums; you ean hardly make a miss 
in selection, provided you have a clear 
idea of what particular feature in a plum 
you especially desing, Generally speak- 
ing, it is best-t¢ have quite a variety in 
your orchard, be the many shades 
of color between a gray oom gage and 
the dark purple prane plums make up 
a set of handsome ets for the market, 
appealing to the-varfing tastes of many 


os tee 

have remarked }that your orchard 
will have but two ngtural enemies—the 
“black knot” and; the curculio; the 
former is substantially avoided by good, 
clean cultivation around and between 
the trees, and the prompt excision of the 
first appearance of the disease on any 
tree the moment it makes it appearance ; 
but for the suppression of the plum wee- 
vil, there is much to be done, and it 
must be steadily and faithfully done for 





an extended of from six to seven 
weeks in June and July. 





from two to three years old and from | 
five to six fect high. | They are thin and | 
willowy then, and really require staking | 


In the first place, a large canvass 
sheet, made so as to open like an in- 
verted umbrella or parachute under a 
tree, must be made, so as to be easily 
placed there, and so when placed as to 
cover all the ground that the branches 
overhang. This calls for a parachute of 
light duck about eight or nine feet in 
diameter for a young orchard, 10 or 12 
feet in diameter for an old orchard. If 
it be made with ribs like an umbrella, so 
much the better, though this is not neces- 
sary ; then, into the trunk of every plum 
tree just below the first branching from 
the ground a large wire nail or spike 
must be lightly driven so as to leave two- 
thirds at least of its length outside of the 
bark. These preparations being made- 
early in the Spring, they are to be used 
sa follows : 

After blossoming there is an interreg- 
num of several days in which the pluin 
is setting. When it grows as large as a 
small pea your round of steady atten- 
tion begins. Every morning you start 
out through your orchard and treat each 
and every tree in this manner; you 
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1X YEAR OLD ELBERTA PEACH TREE, OLDEN, MO., AUGUST, 1891. 


open your parachute and close it up un- 
der the tree, so that it resembles a huge 
umbrella inverted, with the trunk of the 
plum tree as the head and stick. A 
small hammer or mallet is then taken 


to 18 fect apart cach way; if dwarfs, | from the wheelbarrow, in which you have 


a large wooden cr tin tub, and with 
your hammer lightly but firmly tap the 
nail head which you have previously 





4 BUNCH OF CLYMAN PLUMS. 





standard. Beyond this they seldom go | driven in the trunk of the tree. This 
| gives a faint, tremulous jar to every limb, 


twig; spur and leaf on the tree. Instantly 
each.and every curculio that may at that 
moment happen to be on the tree lets go 
and drops directly down to the earth as it 
fancies, but in fact into your parachute, 
where it is helpless to escape. Half a min- 
ute passes; you have rapped the nail half 
a dozen times, and every weevil then on 
that tree is in your sheet—little black, 
shiny bettles, all lying still and playing 
’possum. Youthen gently lift the cornerso 
as to take it out and from under, and then 
so uplift the parachute as to empty the 
little rascals like so many kernels of 
dark wheat into your tub. In the bot- 
tom of this tub is an inch or two of coaloil, 
which keeps the insects during the entire 
time of your making a single round, and 
when that is done you burn the mass, 
A smart man can attend to 120 
standard trees per hour in this manner 
or the planting ot a 10-acre orchard in a 
day. He must never fuil to shake each 
and every tree daily, and follow it up 
rigidly from the hour he starts in until 
the fruit begins to color up early in Sep- 
tember or the end of August for late 
plums, and up to 1st of August for the 
early sorts. New, one man can do this 
me but it is a great strain on him, 
and it is safe to say that you cannot 
trust a hired man to faithfully carry out 
the work. Hot days and rainy days 
will come, apd come often, and these days 
are the days in which the curculio can 
do and does do the liveliest work of its 





kind; but they are also thekind of days 





that a hireling will surely shirk his 


work, 

Right on this point turns the whole 
problem of the success or the failure of 
your plum orchard. If this work is 
never shirked for a single day through- 
out the season from its inception up to 
the hour of its completion, you will have 
a fine crop as sure as fate. If it is 
shirked even for a single day or two, 
you risk losing nearly all of it. I have 
known a whole tree full of fine fruit that 
had been carefully watched and saved 
from the curculio from the 1st of June 





up to the middle of July to be thor- 
oughly stung in less than a day anda 
half of neglect theregfter. | 

To-day the plum growers are spraying | 
their trees, ‘The result of this work has | 
not been fully agreed upon in this | 
neighborhood. That the 


stinging the fruit is well understood, has | 
been well understood here for 15 years, 


Bordeaux | 
mixture will prevent the curculio from | 
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AMERICAN TEA. 


A Description of the Varieties 
at the Pinehurst Station 
in South Carolina 


__@—__—_ 


HE FIRST tea plant in this 
section was set out by the 
French botanist, Michaux, 
in 1804, at Middleton 
Barony, on the Ashley 
River, and distant some 15 
miles from Charleston; 
with it was planted out the 
first representative of its 








cousin, the Camellia Japonica. As I 
saw the former a few years ago, it had 
growrinto a small tree about 15 feet in 
hight, while of the latter there were 
many specimens fully twice as tall. 
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but it colors the fruit, spots it, and within 


| the last two or three years the later 


sprayings have been made with that well- 
known colorless ammonia base. What 
the effect will be upon the trees remains 
to be seen. In some cases the trees 
have been literally scorched by this 
mixture, because it has been too strong. 
In other cases it was not strong enough, 
and the fruit was stung. Then in other 
cases it seems to have worked well. I 
am not competent to give any advice 
about the business, but until it is well 
settled it is best, in my opinion, to shake 
your trees regularly, as I have de- 
scribed. 

My peach trees—well, I have none 
now. ‘Tweuty years ago I grew peaches 
here on my place with as little difficulty 
as I grew my potatoes. Tine, large, 
aromatic peaches, that never failed, no 
matter what the Winter or Spring might 
be. Everybody else did, all around me, 
too. To-day, I do not believe that there 
is a peach tree in northern Ohio on 
which such full-flavored, rich, perfumed 





peaches have grown for years or will 
grow again. Something has got into the | 
very vitals of the stock itself which we 
call the “yellows” (we really do not 
know what the trouble is), and that has 
given the quietus to all peach planting 
and growing in this region. 

I have planted and replanted up to 
date on fresh sod ground and every 
other kind of ground. I have limed, 
ashed, salted, and sprayed, all in vain, 
and I have surrendered. I[ cannot buy 
peaches that taste right—the California ; 
fruit being the best (it is thus far all 
right at home, but must be picked hard 
for shipment). The Delaware and New 





Jersey peaches, upon which we ei 
largely depended during the last 12 
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The publications of the United States 
Patent Office and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture record the re- 
sults of many subsequent attempts to in- 
augurate an American tea ‘ndustry. 
Nor is it strange that repeated failure has 
not checked the ardor of those experi- 
menters who constantly “joy the real- 
ization that their climate is especially 
favorable for the outdoor cultivation of 
the Camellia Juponica, Azalea indica, 
and many other sub-tropical plants, and 
have read that the flora of the tea-pro- 
ducing countries of the East finds, to a 
certain extent, its counterpart here. The 
little patches and, in some instances, 
larger gardens which have resulted from 
these attempts have produced tea of fine 
flavor, although very generally devoid of 
that strength of infusion which appears 
to constitute a most desirable quality for 
very many drinkers. It may be pre- 
sumed, however, that this failure in pun- 
gency was largely due to defective cur- 
ing, and espeeially to inadequate rolling 
of the leaf, in consequence of which the 
cup qualities of the tea were not fully 
developed. So far as is generally known, 
it remained for the National Department 
of Agriculture to begin, about 10 years 
ago, the first serious attempt to produce 
American commercial tea on a scale 
sufficiently large to arrive at a decisive 
result, 

This past Summer some of the Pine- 
hurst plants were sufliciently advanced 
to warrant picking the leaf. The great 
majority of them had been raised from 
seed in 1889, and set out that Autumn. 
A limited number were a few months 
older. They belong to the “Assam 
Hybrid” variety, i. e., the cross between 
the Assamese and Chinese sorts, and 
came from stock that had been thor- 
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ASSAM HYBRID—(Three years old. After pruning). 


years, are not good nowadays. I am of 
the opinion that until we get a new life 
in the young stock we set out we will 
never grow a peach orchard here 


again. 


— 





Theie is considerable stir in the sale 
of the abandoned back farms in Ver- 
mont. The sales are encouraging, though 
the prices are very low. The abandoned 
farms that are occupied again are exempt 
by law for a time from taxation. 

Good farms can be bought for $500 
that 20 years ago would have brought 
three or four times that. 





oughly acclimated by probably 30 years’ 
growth in thiscountry. The plants had 
been systematically “topped ” with garden 
shears and afterward carefully pruned 
with a knife during the Winter of 
1891~-’92, and throughout their growth 
had been carefully cultivated and gen- 
erously manured. They covered small 
areas on various soils, viz., underdrained 
pond and high swamp, the slope of a 
clay hill, and a flat, sandy pine land. 
So free had been the artificial enrich- 
ment of all of these plats that no ma- 
terial differences in the quality or quan- 
tity of yield were observed. 
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Yard Echoes. 


The nations richest in horses are the 
Argentine Republic and Uruguay. 

One man states that no hay grass of 
equal value to timothy has ever been 
found. 


The grgin ration should now be 
doubled if you still have any stock in 
pasture. 

In proportion to its size the horse has 
a smaller stomach than any other 
quadruped., 

A strong, even puller is the horse for 
the farmer, as he will resist fatigue better 
and do more service. 

The shortest method toward better 
profit in stock growing is an improve- 
ment in the grade of cattle. 

It is well and good for the farmer to 
bear in mind that it pays best to have 
horses on the farm which are naturally 
good workers. 

Judging from the way in which some 
farmers breed, it can be stated that they 
do not know a good breeding animal 
from a bad one. 

Some agricultural papers are advising 
their readers to lay in a-supply of wheat 
bran for cattle food, as wheat is now 
lower in proportion than any other 
cereal. 

The low prices now prevailing for 
stock mure seriously aflects the poorer 
quality than it does the good. The good 
stock seems to be holding its own, but 
the poorer animals are begging for 
buyers. 

The following treatment for mangy 
horses is recommended: Wash the parts 
affected with hot water and strong soap 
to remove scab and scurf, and when dry 
rub thoroughly with the following 
mixture: Sulphur, four ounces; oil of 
tar, two ounces; linseed oil, half a 
pint. 

Mange may be spread among horses 
when only one animal is afflicted. This 
animal is so tormented by the itching 
that the diseased part is rubbed against 
a tree, fence post, or anything convenient 
whenever an opportunity presents itself. 
Healthy animals in rubbing in these 
same places run a very great chance of 
contracting the disease. 

Writing of the soundness of range- 
bred horses, a Montana correspondent of 
an exchange states: “ Range horses are 

henomenally free from all natural 
lemishes, such as spavin, splint, and the 
entire list in fact. Once upon a time, 
when my father was present at the ranch 
and the soundness of the herd was under 
discussion, it was conceded by all that 
there was not a blemish known on a) 
single animal in the herd of 600, except | 
one mare with a cracked hoof.” This, 
ought to be of some value to horse- 
men. 


OUR FRIEND, THE HORSE. 


The Balky Animal—Cause of Bad Teeth 
—The Shoeing of a Colt 


BY H. FEDDERSON, 











HERE are some horses 
which are said to be 
balky, and most unmerci- 
ful treatment is meted 
out to them on account 
of their unwillingness to 
pull. Why it is that 
they will sometimes pull 

and sometimes not, is a question that has 

puzzled many a horse owner. Did any- 
one ever see a slow, good natured, and 
not over-smart horse that was balky? 

I have not. The balky horse is invari- 

ably bighstrung and nervous, and easily 

frightened. He will often stare with ter- 
ror-dilated eyes. at a common object 
coming suddenly into view, sometimes 
nothing but a stump. He will not offer 
to run away, but snorts and stares like 
mad, moving his head up and down, 
stepping backward or forward, his eyes 
wild and gleaming, fixed on the strange 
object. Has it ever occurred to anyone 
that some horses are temporarily insane ? 

I am certain that is the case, as 1 have 
worked several balky horses, and have 
watched them and others closely. 

There is as yet no cure, but 
should any of my readers be un- 
fortunate enough to possess such a horse, 
let them try my plan. When suddenly 
the horse stops, plants his feet forward 
and refuses to pull a pound, do not swear, 
use the whip or your boots; do not say a 
word but “whoa.” This gives him an 
idea that he stopped because you gave 
the command to. If you whip him and 
shout, he will begin to back, try to climb 
over the wagon tongue, or over the other 
horse, begin to turn around, and may 
upset the wagon, and give you still more 
serious trouble. The instant he stops, 
shout whoa, get out of the wagon, pat 

‘him on the back, and to his head, 
stroke him gently, and talk to him 

gently, and although you may be as mad 

as a hornet, do not let the horse notice it. 

Every beating makes him more and 

oftener insane. Pat his face and keep 
up a conversation, without reflecting in- 
sultingly upon his maternal ancestor. 

Have oats in your pocket, and let him 

eat it out of ad hand, or apples, sugar, 

or anything he is fond of. 

Then take him by the bit and lead 
him along with his mate a short distance, 

ve him another mouthful, then climb 


Ny 





| make him think of something else than 


balking. A balky horse that has met 
with the severest kind of treatment will 
balk again a few hours later, conclusive 
proof that no beating is of any use. 
Keep your temper, your boots out of his 
ribs, and your mouth shut, for with all 
three in operation, you will have nothing 
but bad results. You could not do any- 
thing with an insane man or woman that 
way, and a balky horse is worth care, for 
they are generally very tough and 
strong, as well as handsome. A balky 
mare, however, should never be bred, the 
fault may develop in the colts, 

When a horse becomes old, say, from 
15 to 20 years of age, he will often be- 
come habitually thin, his hide has an 
unthrifty and dull look, and he allows 
his head to droop. This condition is 
very often caused by bad teeth; masti- 
cation not taking place properly, mal-as- 
similation of food is the result. If the 
teeth are decayed and broken, there is 
but one remedy. Grain should be 
ground and boiled or scalded, and mixed 
with cane-molasses; this will generally 
put flesh and glossy hide on wasted 
animal. 

Grind oats and corn separately, not too 
fine, boil it separately, feed one kind 
one day, and mix the next; put in mo- 


Punite under the horse’s belly and around 





lasses one day and oil-cake the next, 


After a drive in Winter, when you 


have stabled your horses, = Se the ice 
and snow that has formed in the bollowof 


go half way up the neck. 
What is the use in covering his back and 
quarters, and leaving his breast and neck | 
exposed, which are the most vulnerable’ 


parts and dampest after a drive. 
(To be continued.) 


"THE HORN FLY. 


A Pest which Caused a Good Deal of 
Mischief on the Cattle. 


The horn fly (Hamatobia serrata), an 
insect pest of cattle, has spread all over 
the Atlantic States from a single center 
near Philadelphia, in 1887. It is a well 
known pest of southern Europe, and will 
probably prove more hurtful to the 
Southern States than to those having a 
colder climate. 

The fly is about one-half the size of 
the ordinary house fly, which it other- 
wise much resembles, but is more 





-~— 

These pests settle on the coat of the 
animal, in some place where they cannot 
be reached by the tail er tongue, and 
then they bite and suck the blood. They 
often swarm in such vast numbers that 
the animals are rapidly depleted in flesh. 
Milk cows, especially thin-skinned Jer- 
seys, suffer cruelly, and often fall off one- 
half or more in milk. The insect does 
not seem to trouble horses or other 
animals, 





A Select Clydesdale. 
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Brighton (46°) 197, winner of sweepstakes at Kansas State Fair two years 
in succession—first prize and sweepstakes for three year olds in 1888, and first 


prize and sweepstakes for four year olds 


has four white legs, and was foaled in 1885, being bred by Jolin Pate, Lesmaha- 
gow, Scotland. Ie was imported in 1887 
Topeka, Kan. His sire was Bank of Scotland 54; dam, Jess by Warrior 902. 
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in 1889. He isa bay, striped in face, 


, and is now owned by E. Bennett & Son, 





With such feed and hay cut fine on a 
feed cutter, an old horse will last and 
keep healthy and strong for years, Grass 
and green fodder should also not be 
spared. Bad teeth are sometimes heredi- 
tary, but often caused by cribbing and 
by pebbles, nails, and other hard sub- 
stances in the oats. 
Sometimes one or more teeth will grow 
above the rest, and the horse then cannot 
masticate at all. This condition can 
easily be detected by watching him at 
his feed. If he wobbles oats or corn 
about in his mouth and spits out half of 
it, he has either toothache or one or more 
teeth are toolong. Sometimes, however, 
the gums are swollen and project over 
the teeth. Geta Veterinary Surgeon to 
lance the swelling if necessary, avd let 
him rasp down the long teeth, taking 
care to have him round off the sharp 
edges which cut the mouth like a knife. 
The same should be done with the sharp 
points of broken teeth. , 
Cold water from an icy tank in Win- 
ter, when the horses are heated by a long 
drive, is, as everyone ought to know, in- 
jurious, but also very bad for the teeth. 
A tank heater, and a good one, is indis- 
pensable to a Northern farmer. 
For common sores, wire cuts, bruises, 
etc., grind gunpowder to a flour, mix 
one part of this with one and a half parts 
of sweet, clean lard and rub in. This 
heals wounds quickly and also keeps off 
flies. 
I am not in favor of horseshoeing, and 
never have my horses shod. When itis 
too slippery in Winter to drive without, 
I am old fogy enough to stay at home 
and keep the horses in the stable. Of 
course teamsters and all that do much 
hauling on hard stony roads, or on ice in 
Winter, must have their horses shod. 
But do not employ any but the most 
competent shoer to put the ironson. See 
that he fits the shoe to the foot, and not 
vice versa, and do not allow him to drive 
any but the best Putnam nails. Most 
other makes split while driving, one half 
of the nail going occasionally to where 
it will lame the horse. 
If your horses are young, stay in the 
shop while they are shod, and then take 
them away. Much of your careful train- 
ing may be undone by bad handling and 
treatment on the part of the shoer or his 
revtice. See that the foot is well 
balanced on the shoe before it is nailed 
on, let it not be too short, which causes 
uncertain gait ; nor too long, which causes 
the feet all to strike together, jarring the 
limbs coutinually. 
A good way to prevent some of the 
jar of a shoe to a horse’s legs is to insert 
a shoe-shaped piece of rubber, or even 
soft thick] eather, between hoof and shoe, 
nailing all on together. After driving 
the nails, do not allow the blacksmith to 
twist the ends off with a claw hammer; 
command him to use op incers. 





to your wagon and try it again. The 


only thing to do is to divert his mind, 


Twisting off enlarges the nail hole, and 





This fly lays its eggs in the fresh drop- 
pings of cows, and these hatch into tiny | 
whitish maggots, which live in the dung 
three or four days. They-then burrow 
a half inch or so into the ground beneath 
the manure, and remain quiet for about 
five days, at the end of which they 
emerge as winged flies. The number of 
generations in a season-will depend upon 
its length. In the South there may be 
12 or 15. 

This fly has a habit of settling around 
the base of the cow’s horns, which has led 
to many absurd stories about its eating 
the horn. The fly has no jaws. It can 
pierce with its lance and suck with its 
proboscis, but never injures parts except 
where blood may be found. It settles 
upon the horns to rest, ¢s the cow cannot 
easily dislodge them from this place. 
When after food it settles, by preference, 
between the shoulders, along the belly 
and udder. Also, along the“ escutcheon ” 
and at base of tail. 

Gerald McCarthy, of the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station, gives the fol- 
lowing remedies: Remove all fresh drop- 
pings as soon as possible from stable. In 
pastures it will pay to send a man through 
every two or three days and sprinkle 
kerosene oil or emulsion on all fresh 
droppings. Fresh powdered lime will 
do as well, but lime decomposes the ni- 
trates and causes the loss of the most 
valuable part of the manure. 





THE HORN FLY. 
(The short line shows exact size), 


As preventive measures, rub the parts 
where the flies most congregate with 
axle grease or tallow, to which has been 
added a little crude carbolic acid, or use 
fish oil. This will drive the flies away, 
but the = must be renéwed 
once a week. = 

Two More Opifiions. 

Eprror American Farmer: I be- 
lieve in raising a colt on roots, some oats, 
and corn, plenty of bran, and all the 

fodder of different varieties he will 


eat. Rough feed is great food to make 
young horses good. Break young, and 
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After a hard dgy’s york treat a horse 
to a cool stall ru down, and do the 
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We own the’ sve kes German 
coach horse at World’s Fair, 1893, 
“Maltke.”—A. B. Ho_nerrs. 





_Eprror American Farmer: I think 
the French draft, or better, the Norman, 
the best all-round horse for the work of 
the farm. Z 

The best way of raising a colt is to let 
him run out on Blue grass, both Winter 
and Summer, with a shed to run in when 
he chooses, with onts or corn in 
Winter twice a day, and good well or 
spring water free of his access at all 
mes, 

After a hard day’s work give the horse 
his usual feed of hay and oats, and leave 
the barn door open so he can run out or 
in at his will and eat grass or hay. 
Bran and oats are the best feed for 
hard work. Let the horse run on grass 
at night, with hay in manger and plenty 
of good water at his will. 

It does not pay the farmer to buy a 
stallion or mare to breed.—L. M. Hart- 
LEY, Salem, Iowa. 


a 


Pen Notes. 


The best breed is the one that gener- 
ally gives its owner the most profits. 
Keep your stock growing even if you 
are obliged to buy mill feed and bran. 
If the digestive apparatus of the hog 
seems to be disarranged, give him a daily 
ration of linseed cake. 

A pedigree does not make a good ani- 
mal, but he cannot be a valuable one 
without it, is the saying which is now 
having a good deal of prominence. 

It is given out that foreign raised hogs 
are more susceptible to trichine than the 
American raised hog, since one is fed al- 
most entirely on corn, and the other off 
slops and refuse of cities. 

There are a good many farmers who 
are holding their swine in anticipation 
of a raise in value similar to the one of 
last February. More than this, it is be- 
lieved that such will be the case. 

It is now high time that the pigs, 
which have been pnderpoing the fatten- 
ing Operation, shoyld be crowded as much 
as possible and marketed when it is 
thought they have reached their prime 
condition. 


The lazier the hog the more quickly 
will he lay on flesh, which includes fat. 
Acting on this, give your hogs as much 
rest as is possible when fattening for mar- 
ket, at the same time keeping their quar- 
ters in a cleanly condition. 





Make the hog grind nis rations him- 
self, as mastication is the beginning of 
digestion, and when the animal is made 
to use his teeth the food is thoroughly 
ground, and with the saliva mixed with 
it it is in a far better state for total as- 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Shear ings. 


Constipation in sheep almost invariably 
Causes stretches, . 

As a general rule sheep do better in 
small flocks than in large. : 

Michigan leads in Shropshires, due to 
the efforts of a good society. 

At Lusk, Wyo., 10,000 sheep were dip- 
ped one day last month, for scab. ; 

Warm ears and round, free nostrils 
are necessary signs of a good ram. 

It is estimated that it costs 75 cents a 
year to keep a sheep in New Mexico. 

Experience at the World’s Fair 
showed conclusively that it pays to dip. 

The breeding of a small ewe and a 
large ram shows very little skill on the 
part of a flock owner. 


Sheep are passionately fond of turnips, 
and it would be quite a good investment 
to turn them loose in a turnip patch. 


The Kentucky sheepmen, having a 
good market for mutton, will generally 
stay in the business, tariff or no tariff. 

Good range land can be bought in 
western Florida in small lots at $2.50 
an acre, and in large tracts as low as 
$1.25. 

L. C. Walbridge, Russell, Kan., says 
that Merinos taken to Kansas lose 
oil, and in a few years the fleece becomes 
very dry, _, 

Do not attempt to carry through the 
Winter any poor, weakly sheep. Just as 
sure as you do just so sure will the 
venture result in a loss, 


The Summer was so dry in Montana, 
Wyoming, and northern Colorado that 
it is feared the sheep will have short 
commons there this Winter. 


A pound of mutton can be produced 
cheaper than a pound of beef, and sells 
for more in the market. Ergo, it pays 
better to raise sheep than cattle. 


The white-faced Scotch Cheviots made 
many friends among sheepmen at the 
World’s Fair, and there is likely to be a 
great increase of these in the country. 


Almost anything which the Jand pro- 
duces can be used as food for sheep, and 
yet there are many men who teed their 
animals one variety of food con- 
tinuously. 


If you propose to infuse a mutton 
quality into your flocks, it is well to re- 
member that it takes as much skill, at- 
tention, and care as it would take for the 
development of a new breed. 


The better condition in which fleeces 
are sent to market the better prices and 
profits. It is much cheaper to clean up 
the fleeces on the farm than to have the 
buyer charge for doing the work. 


Southern and central Mississippi and 
Alabama is as fine a sheep region as 
there is in the world, and there is a vast 
amount of cheap land there. Sheep can 
be raised there at a minimum of expense. 








Sheep which are kept only for scav- 
enger purposes are generally not the sort 
which give profits to their owner. The 
better they are fed and the better they 
are cared for, the better will be the re- 
turns which they will give. 








OUR CHAMPION KIT OF TOOLS 





For Farmers, Stockmen, Planters, and 
Machinists. 





BEST ON EARTH. PRICE, COMPLETE, $20.00. 





Furnished Singly at Prices 
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. 41. Farmer's . Btyle 5 B. 


. 4. Black-mith’s Tongs; wrought iron; 18i 
. 4. Screw Plate; 3 taps; 3 set di - 
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0. 47. Adz Eye Shoeing Hammer and Handle 


No. 48. Farrier’s Knife; Wostenholm. Price 45c 





. 40. Combination Anvil and Vise; hardened face; 
@. Blacksmith's Cold Chisel ; 13 Rayp- §- inch a. 
8 ene Cel: 3b Tbe. ; tatecl. Prive sic. 
. 48. Blacksmith’s Hot Chisel ; 14 Ibs. ; solid cast steel. al ong 


ies, cut $, ¢, and ¢ inch. 
. 4. Blacksmith’s Hammer and Handle; weight, 2}bs. Price ec. 


Given Under Each Piece. 














finely polished; weight, lbs, Price $4 


Price $5 
Price 45c. 
nches. Price 45c. 
Price 4, 


+ weight, 9 oze. Price 450. 


No. 49. Bilacksmith’s Drill Press; hand feed; weight, 50lbs. Price $5. 


No. 50. Farrier’s Pincers; cast steel; 12inch. I 
Our vise is solid and strong: 


drill is not a cheap bench drill, but a genuine 
Drills $ inch hole to the center of a 17 snot clnaio. 


rice 85c. 


face, 44 x9 inches; jaws, 3 inches wide, and open 4 inches. Our 


blacksmith's post drill. with adjustable tabi 
Compare it with other dri!ls offered with kits 


tools. Our forge is built especially for our kit; 15 inches high to top of bow!; bow}, 14 inches ia 


diameter; fan, 8inches in diameter; weight, 45 pounds. 


€ guarantee it the lightest running, 


strongest blast, und the best forge made for the purpose. Every tool on the list the best the mar- 


ket affords, and so guaranteed. 
Shipping weight complete, 150 pounds. 


We warrant every tool the best made, and the kit complete the best and cheapest on the mar 


ket. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


faced). Pincers have solid steel jaws. Tongs are | 


biacksmith’s dri!l, solid and substantial, and equal to any test, 


and superior to any of same size. 
kit ever gotten together. 
The above outfit, complete, boxed, ready tor 


Please notice that hammers and chisels are solid steel (not «toni 


Farrier’s knife best Wostenholm blade. 
Freight rate is very low on the above. 


a | 
Our drill is a splendid 
Anvil and vise curef 
Absolutely ti 


hand-made wrought iron. 
¥ made 
best 


es Nas k00 60-0086 ncctes-cosecs 20.0 


Or with THe AMERICAN FARMER One year and the outfit complete.....seseseseeeeeess BOO e 


Purchaser to pay freight. 





willing to pay a little more for the better 
quality. If the farmer is raising mutton 
he may as well raise good mutton as bad, 
since the cost in producing the two differs 
but little materially. 

Some sheepmen have set a price upon 
the heads of dogs, and thus keep their 
flocks free from the depredations of the 
animals, This isa good scheme to follow, 
though it might endanger the good feel- 
ing which may exist among neighbors. A 
certain Kentucky sheepman pays his 
hired men $1 for the carcass of every 
dog killed on the premises. 


Shrinkage in Wool. 

In order to decide whether wool lost 
in weight when stored by different 
methods was an experiment tried at the 
Iowa station. . In a recent bulletin the 
result is made known. All the wool was 
exposed to free circulation of air, but in 
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A Group of Delaine-Merino Sheep. 
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We present this week a group of ewes of the Delaine-Merino breed, which were bred by J. C. McNary at Fineview 
Farm, Houstonville, Pa. Beginning with the left we have the ewe registered 868, which was dropped in 1883, and now 
owned by J. W. Carpenter, Batesville, O. The middle ewe was dropped in the same year, and is owned by the breeder, 
The animal to the right was dropped in 1881, is registered 40, and is now owned by Mr. McNary. 





similation than when the food is given 
ground. 

Portable pens are’ extremely handy 
things to have. When the ground be- 
comes foul the pen is removed to another 
locality and the old ground plowed up. 
This is a very good way of maintaining 
fertility. ‘They also require less labor 
in keeping them clean, and the sanitary 
conditions are better. 

The present low prices which are being 
obtained for whéat has shown conclu- 
sively that the céreal’ can be fed more 
profitably than cdrn. ' It has been found 
to be a better alkarownd food for grow- 
ing pigs than miize, and so long as the 
price remains down it'is a very good way 
to dispose of it inthe shape of pork. 





A Wonderful Diseovery—Catarrh and 
Consumption Cured. 


There is good news for our readers who are 
victims of Lung Diseases, Catarrh, Bronchitis 
aiyi Consumption, in the wonderful cures 
made by the new treatment known in Euro 
as the Andral-Broca Discovery. Write to the 
New Medical Advance, 67 East 6th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and they will send you this 
new treatinent free for trial. State age and 
all particulars of your disease. 





Camphor is the result of evaporating 
an essential oil found in two different 
trees, the cinnamonum camphora, which 
grows in China and Japan, and the dip- 
terocarpus camphora of Sumatra and 





so kindly and gradually that they nor 





they cannot then be clinched as well. 


you ever kndw when it was done, 


Borneo. 


Whatever breed of sheep you may 
choose, be sure you have a very thorough 
trial before you denounce them as a 
failure. If the breed cannot look out 
for itself generally, the owner deems it a 
fault which belongs to the variety and 
not to himself. 

It would be quite well if all other 
States would emulate the example set by 
Iowa in regard to the law recently en- 
acted, which makes it a penal offense if 
flock owners do not immediately report 
to supervisors any diseases which may 
break out in their flocks. 

The sire is claimed by some to be one- 
half the flock as far as progeny is con- 
cerned, and for that very reason a ram 
should be used which is capable of pro- 
ducing his like as much as is possible. 
This argument has been used over and 
over again to show the advantage of 
having a full-blooded sire. 

A well-known sheep raiser says that 
when he once secures a good business 
sheep he selects the most perfect sheep 
in the bunch, and then builds any breed 
to it until his flock has become as nearly 
uniform in size, fleece, and increase as 





possible, It would do much if 
there were others who would follow his 
example, 


The finer the quality of the mutton 
the better the price generally obtained. 
The mass of people are beginning to 
realize the difference in mutton are 











some of the experiments it was sacked or 
boxed to exclude dust. In the boxed 
wool, April sheared fleeces weighing 474 
pounds at shearing, weighed 49 pounds 
on the Ist of August, but at the end of 
the year had fallen back to its original 
weight. The fleeces on the shelf gained 
three-quarters of a pound in a total of 
48}, or increased to 49 pounds, But 
June sheared fleece did not gain, but lost 
about six per cent. of its original weight. 
It has been a common remark of farmers 
that wool was the one article they grew 
which did not lose, but generally gained 
in weight by keeping. Those experi- 
ments show that there is something in the 
farmer’s idea. The experimenter be- 
lieves that heavy, oily wool loses most. 


How to Dress a Sheep. 


Mr. Bothwell, the veteran shepherd 
of Breckinridge, Mo., gives the following | 
method of dressing sheep: “Keep your | 
sheep off feed for 24 hours; sever the 
jugular vein; skin the animal; hang the 
carcass up and slit the lower portion of 
the abdomen and pour two gallons of 
water in the sack aiter taking out the | 
entrails, Keep it in a cool cellar at night 
and hang in a dry place during the day. 
After standing tor 40 hours your mutton 
is fit for a king.” 








RECENT TRANSFERS 





Of Pure-bred Stock, American South- 
down Record. 


Lady Shalford 86004 and Carrie IIT. 6005 
—John Jackson & Sons to D. J. 
Abingdon, Ontario, Canada. 

J. A. I. (155) 6093—John A. Trion, Ga 
polis, O., to John W. Williams, Deer Park, 
Ma. 

Spencer Ewe (85) 2875—Geo. W. Long 
Belleview, IlL., to F. A. Scott, Hunts, 
Mo. 

Henry G 5311—Massachusetts 9 Agricn!t- 
ural College, Amherst, Mass., toS. W. Smith, 
Ansonia, Conn. 

Coleman Ewe (10) 2949—Ontario Agrieghte. 
ural College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada, to 
Robert Shaw & Sons, Glanford Station, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Bess 5869, Rose 5868, Sallie 5967, and Mag 
5966—Windle Johnson, Rosedene, Ontario, 
Canada, to A. Simenton & Sons, Blackheath, 
Ontario, Canada. 

C. M. C. (B244) 6091—C. M. Clay, White 
Hall, Ky., to Bickford & Hoit, Dixmont Cen- 
ter, Me. 

Cambridge Lady 5416 and Eclipse Lady 
5415—Robert Shaw & Sons, Glanford Station, 
Ontario, Canada, to Guy Carr, Compton sta 
tion, Ontario, Canada. 

Hematite Champion 5469—A. P. Hooth, 
Hematite, Mo., to J. Martine, Ke: 
matite, Mo. 

Prince 6063, Princess 6064, and Sonor Pat 
rick 6065—D. E. Lawell, Rabbit Hash, hy., 
to J. B. Hartison, Glencoe, Ky. 

Vice Consul 4290—S. B. Morss, Creswe'l, 
Oreg., to Chas, E. Ladd, Portland, Oreg 

Bess, 5523—B. Frank Batcheller, Sut 
Mass., to C. S. Turner, Hampton, Conn 

Miller (57) 4062—W. W. Flinn, | 
Wis., to Alex. Lees, Gilmanton, Wis 

Cormoran 3058—Thos. Beer, Bucyrus, \)., 
to C. C. Shaw & Son, Newark, 0. 


Jack 


lie 


Warren Ewe (74E) 5421 and Warrer 1) 
(64E) 5420—John Hobart Warren, Hi x, 
Falls, N. Y., to A. B. Hilton, Sarat ya 


Springs, N. Y. 

Bristol II. 4073—W. U. Noble, Brecks 
O.; British Beau 5991—John Jackson « > 
Abingdon, Ontario, Canada; both to 1 
Hutchinson, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Parthenia V. 1536, Belle of Boskym: 
2149, Guinivir VII. 2615, Penelope 1[\ ' 
Hebe IiI. 942, and Lady Spears III. 975—5. 
E. Prather, Springfield, Ill., to Henry Lor 
bach, Williamsville, I1. 

Lady Stanford XIII. 5134, Lady W: ¥ 
ham VI. 5136, and Lady Walsingham Vil 
5137—J. R. Harvey to T. P. Hamilton, Aux 
vasse, Mo. 

Champion IT. 5906—R. C. Lymburner, De- 
troit, Minn., to L. C. McKinstry, Detrot, 
Minn. 

Champion IT, 5430—John Jackson & Sons 
Abingdon, Ontario, Canada, to R. C. Lym- 
burner, Detroit, Minn. 

Dot 5424, Fancy IT. 5425, Fancy IIT. 54°58, 
Dora 5423, Romeo 5422, and Miller ') 
4062-—John M. True, Baraboo, Wis., to W. 
W. Flinn, Chetek, Wis. 

Chapman 2984—Robert Shaw & Sous, Gln 
ford Station, Ontario, Canada. 

Windle 5865—S. A. Metler, North Pelham, 
Ontario, Canada, both to Arthur Simentoo & 
Sons. » 

Riverdale Peggy 1562, Riverdale Lass V. 
1580, Riverdale Lass VI. 1581, Baroness 1972, 
Pansy 1974, and Riverdale Madam II. 202. 
S. E. Prather, Springfield, Ill, to Isaac F 
Groves, Williamsville, I1L. 

Duke of Richmond XI. 5603, Princess 
Louise XIX. 5602, Princess Beatrice X X1- 
5601, Lady Webb XVII. 5600, Morley XX1L 
5604, and Lady Stanford XVI. 5599—J. & 
Harvey, ‘Turlington, Neb., to H. E. Cary, 
Omaha, Neb. at 

Lottie 5236, Beauty 5235, Nancy 5257, 
Simenton Ewe (16) 5226, Webb 3323—T. 
M. Hutchison, New Wilmington, Pa. ; 

Simenton Ewe (17) 5227, Simenton Pwe 

18) 5228, and Blake 5232—A. Simentoo 

: Sons, Blackheath, Ontario, Canada, all 
W. U. Noble, Brecksville, O. 

Fame LI, 2860, and Louise II. 2661—L. O 
Anderson, Anderson, O., to Isaac Kellogg 
Son, Reading, Mich, 

Millapoo 6060—8, B. Moras, Creswell 
Oreg., to Joseph Sweevey, Friday Harbow 


Wash. 
(106) 2874—H. H. ore 


—. 


Woodsode 
Sngar ‘Tree Ridge, O., to E. 8, Moorhea 
Williamsburg, O.—JNo. G. SPRINGER, Seer 
tary, Springtield, IL, 


Hires’ Rootbeer at the Fair. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30, 1893.—The Chas, I 
Hires Company, of Philadelphia, have bee? 
awarded the Highest Prize Medal for Root 








beer by the World’s Fair Commission. 
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==" ANG IT ALL!” 
© said Uncle Joram 
Strange, 


his week's growth 
of beard. “I for- 
got that razor again. 
Ted—Ted! come 





here a moment!” 

“What you want, Uncle Joram?” 
asked his small nephew, Ted, making an 
appearance from the adjoining room. 

“Run down to Widow Harley’s and 
borrow her razor, a8 quick as you can,” 


answered his uncle. “I have to attend 
meeting this evening, and you remember 
you ruined my razor, whittling popguns, 
a week ago.” 

“Has Widow Harley got one?” 
queried Ted, wonderingly. “ What does 
she use it for, anyhow? Is she a sister 
to the bearded Jady down at the 
Musee?” 

“The razor was her husband’s,” ex- 
plained Mr. Strange, smiling. * “ Hurry, 
now, laddie—I’m inarush, Explain to 
her that you spoiled mine, and T would 
like the loan of hers It’s the same 
kind.” ° 

Ted hurried away on his errand, 
highly dive rted. 

The Suange homestead stood on a bill, 
overlooking the sleepy village of Blair, 


and here Uncle Joram lived, in solitary 


glory, the richest old bachelor for miles 
around. . 
Many an ancient maiden and lone 


widow had vainly angled for, him, cast- 
ing covetous glances at the great, roomy 
house, with its appointments of comfort 
and luxury. 

Could a wife make him more cowfort- 
le than did his housekeeper, Mrs. 
Fargus? He doubted it. 

Mrs. Pargus was a pretty, meek-faced 
little widow, with one daughter—Selina 
—who did the sweeping and dusting 
under her mother’s supervision. 

A rosy, apple-cheeked maiden was 
Kelina, just turned 18; a veritable Hebe 
in the eyes of more than one Blair young 
miah. 

Besides these two, the household in- 
cluded Lenox Wilde, a bronzed young 
giant of 25, 

At the foot of the hill, in a tiny brown 
cottage, Widow Harley and her 10-year 
old daughter, Seraphina, dwelt. 

Widow Harley was spare and angular, 
with a countenance which Len Wilde 
said looked like condensed essence of 
rhubarb. She had worried two hus- 
bands into the grave, and was on the 
lookout for a third—* A kind father for 
her little Seraph,” as she phrased it. 

Over and over again had she set her 
cap for Uncle Joram, but without avail. 
That gentleman gave her a wide 
berth. 

“ How shall I bring him to the point ?” 
soliloquized the fair widow, as she ad- 
justed her false front before the glass. 
“1 know he secretly admires me, but the 
dear man is so bashful. He needs a 
little encouragement.” 

At that moment Ted rapped at the 
door. 


al 
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*CNCLE JORAM SAYS WILL YOU LEND HIM 
YOUR RAZOR.”’ 


“ Please, Mrs. Harley,” he said, breath- 
lessly, “ Uncle Joram says will you lend 
him your razor? Hibs is out of whack. 
It’s your husband's razor, he says; but 
it’s the same thing, and he’ll be very 
careful!” 

The widow managed to evolve some- 
thing resembling a blush, and said: 

“Why, certainly, Ted!” 

Then, having sent the boy off with the 
treasured blade, she turned again to the 
mirror and proceeded to make an elabo- 
rate toilet. 

“The papers say we won’t have an- 
other leap year for years, because we 
have the lost time to make up. But 
what’s the odds? Why shouldn’t I take 
the initative, anyhow?” “ 

“What did you say, ma?” queried 
sharp Miss Seraphina, turning from the 
window with a jerk. 

Her mother looked at her abstractedly. 

“Seraph,” she said, “will you run 
down to the milliner’s and bring home 
my new bonnet? I’m going to make an 
evening call.” 

“Where and what for?” demanded 
Seraph. 

“That does not concern you, my dear,” 
observed the widow. 

“I won't go for the bonnet ’nless you 
tell me,” declared the child, doggedly. 

“Seraph, would you like to have Mr. 
Strange for your papa, and live in the 
big house on the hill?” asked her mother, 
persuasively, 

“Ho!” sniffed Seraph, scornfully. 
“Ile won’t have you!” 

“ Perhaps he can’t help himself,” re- 
torted the widow, darting an angry look 
at her daughter. 


“Mebbe you're going to ask him to- 


disgust: | 
edly, as he surveyed | 








night, ’n that’s what you want the bon- 
net for,” said the child, keenly. “ All 
right, ma, I'll go.” 

And catching a shawl from the horse- 
hair sofa, she was off like a flash. 

Instead, however, of taking the village 
road, Seraph began breathlessly climbing 
the hill. 

It chanced that Uncle Joram was in 
a particularly bad mood, as he shaved 
himself, that evoning. 

Lenox Wilde was about to marry 
Selina Fargus, in consideration of which 
event her mother had given notice and 
was to leave in a week. 

No wonder Uncle Joram had _ the 
“blue devils,” for where would he find 
another housekeeper Jike Mary Fargus? 

He had, with great difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in shaving one side of his face, 
when in upon his privacy broke Selina, 
with Seraph in tow. 

“The child insists on seeing you,” ex- 
plained the rosy maid, and then with- 
drew. 
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“no YOU WANT TO MARRY MA?’ 


Seraph’s wizened little face was flushed 
with the rapid run in the evening air. 
She regarded Uncle Joram witb an owl- 
like gravity, which caused him consider- 
able secret mirth. 

“Well, child, did you come for the 
razor?” he asked, pleasantly. 

“Do you want to marry ma?” de- 


THE APIARY. _ 


Hummings. 

Mrs. Jemie Atchley says that she has 
been keeping bees in Texas for 20 years, 
and she has never had a failure of the 
honey crop, while others in different 
parts of the State had dismal failures. 


The matter of diseases of bees is a very 
large one, and one of which compara- 
tively little is-known. For the length 
of time we know less about the diseases 
of bees than we do of those affecting 
other animals. 


Queen traps are not exactly what 
novices think they are. The opinion 
seems to prevail that all that is neces- 
sary ig to fasten them on and give the 
hive no attention. It does not take 
long before they discover their mistake. 


An ordinary colony will consume 
about two pounds of stores a month. 
Eight or 10 pounds of sugar sirup 
should be enough to last the season, 
provided the bees are liberated in the 
Spring as soon as it is warm enough to 
fly. 

The coming Winter is predicted to be 
a very hard one. In view of this it 
would be safer to Winter the bees in a 
cellar instead of allowing them to be 
protected on their Summer stands. In 
a cellar it is much more easier to regu- 
late the temperature. 


Those who leave honey in the hives 
upon which the bees are expected to 
Winter are sometimes surprised to find 
that their bees all die. ‘They may won- 
der at the cause. ‘The fault is with the 
honey. Some honey is nearly as good 
as sugar for Winter stores, but most of 
it is unhealthful food for the bees. 


It does not do’for the apiarist to cal- 
culate on the amount of honey his crop 
will make becayse there were so many 
acres of honey plants in bloom, as these 
calculations are often very likely to be 
somewhat wrong. It is impossible to 
correctly guess the yield, and the only 
manner in which it can be told is to 
open the hives and collect. 


colonies in the Winter and Spring, and 


origin and cure. Dampness, improper 
food, cold, ete., have all been blamed, 
but the real cause seems to be in the in- 
| testines, which become overloaded, the 
cold confining the bees to the hive until 
they are unable to retain their feces. 


Brace combs seem to be more numer- 
ous than ever. Many prevent them by 
having a small space between the top 
bar and the sections, and by having 





manded Seraph, abruptly. 
“W-wh-a-a-t!” ejaculated 
Joram, staring at her in growing horror 
and amazement. 
“’Cause if you don’t, you'd better do 
something quick. She’s coming to ask 


you soon’s I get back with her bonnet, | 


’n she says you can’t help yourself.” 

“Your mother — coming — here?” 
gasped Uncle Joram, dismayed. 

“Uh-huh!” nodded Seraph. “Icame 
to tell you ‘cause you was good to me, 
and gave me some candy ’n a big apple 
once. Say, if you don’t want ma, why 
don’t you marry Mrs. Fargus? I would 
if I was you.” 

“You're a genius!” exclaimed the 
bachelor, seizing the bell rope. 

Mrs. Fargus made her appearance in 
some trepidation. 

“Mary,” said Uncle Joram, possessing 
himself of one of her plump hands, “ do 
you think you could make up your mind 
to marry an old man like me?” 

“Why, Mr. Strange!” faltered the 
little woman, taken entirely by sur- 
prise. 

“T am in earnest, Mary,” he resumed. 
“ Circumstances compel me to get married, 
and you alone can make me happy and 
save me from Widow Harley. “ Are 
you willing?” 

“It is so sudden}” stammered Mrs. 
Fargus, blushing like a rose. 

“ Not when you reflect a moment. You 


| ad 


have kept house for me over 10 years. | 


Must I lose you now?” wistfully, 

Mrs. I’argus yielded. 

“Thank you, Mary!” said the would- 
be Benedict, kissing her soft cheek. 
“You have rescued me from a horrible 
fate. I hate to use slang on such an oc- 
casion, but we positively must ‘get a 
move on us.’ The other widow may be 
here any moment, and I—I don’t care 
to meet her. We will steal a march on 
Len and Selina, and get the knot tied at 
Squire Preston's, with little Seraph as 
witness.” 

“ But I have no wedding gown,” faintly 
objected Mrs. Fargus, “ and you are only 
half shaved.” 

“Nonsense! Wear what you've got 
on. As for the shave, it’s close enough 
already, sure as a gun! Come along, 
Mary! We've got a ‘solid cinch’ on 
the leap year game this time!” 

Half an hour later, Mr. and Mrs. 
Strange bade Seraph good night, after 
filling her pockets with sweetmeats. 

Like a whirlwind, the small sinner 
burst into the tiny, brown cottage where 
her mother had been for a whole hour, 
awaiting her return with the bonnet. 

“Oh, ma,” she cried excitedly, “ Mr. 
Strange is married to Mrs. Fargus, and I 
was to the wedding, at Squire Preston’s! 
This makes bout the 16th time I’ve been 
cheated out of a new papa!” 

For a moment Widow Harley stood 
as stiff as if she had been drinking ram- 
rod tea and it had disagreed with her. 
Then she collapsed on the horse-hair 
sofa. 

“An arrow lanched at my heart by 
the hand of my own child!” she moaned, 
in violent hysterics. 

At last accounts, little Seraph was still 
without a papa.— Saturday Night. 


” 





The edible dogs of China are known 
by their bluish-black tongues. They 
never bark, and are very taciturn. 
Four millions and a half are slaughtered 





annually to tittillate the palates of Ce- 
lestiala, 


Unele | 


thick top bars. This space should be 
between one-quarter and one-half inch. 
Slat honey boards were used formerly to 
| prevent the difficulty, but the arrange- 
| ment we have given seems to give better 
satisfaction. 


C. E. Teetshorn, at a meeting of an 
Towa institute, gave the following as his 
method of Wintering bees: “When I 
think Winter has set in in earnest, gen- 
erally about Nov. 20, I carry my colo- 
nies into the cellar, leaving the caps of 
the hives in the beeyard, and tier up the 
hives according to the number to occupy 
'agiven space. I next attend to the 
matter of ventilation, thorough upward 
ventilation. I open at least one-third of 
the top of the hive, leaving the cluster 
of bees absolutely exposed. In this lies 
the secret of successful cellar Wintering. 
The moisture from the bees ascends to 
the top of the hive, and if the hive is 
tight condenses there and runs back 
upon the cluster of bees and upon the 
comb, resulting in dampness, mold, and 
death to the colony.” 
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CIMB HONEY. 


The Production of This Becoming More 
Important Every Year. 


= 


HE PRODUCTION of a 
first-class article of comb 
¥ honey becomes a subject of 
greater importance from 
year to year, the demand 
for it is increasing, and 
those producing the article in the best 
| condition will secure the best prices and 
readiest sales. There is no use treating 
the subject except in detail. There are 
a number of points to be considered. 
First of all, is the man fitted, for no man 
who is not thorough in his work, neat, 
intelligent, paying attention to detail, can 
succeed to the fullest extent. It is then 
a subject worthy of the attention of a 
man or woman of first-class ability. The 
locality must be considered. One in a lo- 
cality generally poor cannot expect to 
compete in the production of comb honey 
with a beekeeper in a good locality; by 
that I mean heavy flows are required 
rather than prolonged. The greater 
number of pounds of honey gathered in 
the least time the better for the pro- 
duction of comb honey ; upon this we are 
all agreed. 
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THE HIVE. 

Upon this subject I hardly consider it 
wise to more than touch. There is such 
a diversity of opinion, every one must 
judge for himself according to conditions. 
At the same time I cannot treat the sub- 
ject honestly and conscientiously without 
stating that I consider any material 
variation from the depth of the Lang- 
stroth frame a mistake. 

THE SUPER. 


There is perhaps no super that will 
give us all advantages and no disad- 
vantages; we must then select the one 
which has the greatest number of ad- 
vantages and the least number of disad- 
vantages. I should like a super that 
would protect the four sides of the sec- 
tions, also its edges as far as possible ; but 
when we consider the difficulty, in fact, 
impossibility of getting at sections, the 
conclusion is forced upon us that some- 
thing else must be looked for. The sec- 
tion supers, with a section holder con- 
sisting of two sides and a bottom bar with 
separators, follower, and wedge, is prob- 
ably the super we are looking for, as it is 





Diarrhea causes great devastation in | 


many a beekeeper has wondered at its | 


not covered by & t, and every one 
is at liberty to’ iiidké and use it, The 
sections are protertéd as far as con- 
venience in hant rmits. 

SIZE QF, SECTION. 


The size of sec ion, must be the next 
consideration. Iw this we must keep in 


view convenience,,demands of the mar- 
ket, and what the supply dealer makes. 
When we do this but few will fail to take 
the 4}.x 4} section. ‘To decide upon the 
width is a more difficult matter. In Can- 
ada 95 out of every [00 use the 1 and § 
section, a few use 7 to the foot, the 
balance 1, 14, 14, 14 and 2 inches. 
The demand is for the thinner section, 1§ 
or 7 to the foot. In the United States, 
I believe, I am safe in saying the de- 
mand is increasing for a thinner section ; 
something more in the disection of what 
Candians are using, and that demand 
will be met. 

Next comes the bees, Upon this it is my 
intention here to touch very briefly, as the 
subject comes up again under general man- 
agement. Just let me say, beauty of comb 
produced, honey gathering qualities, and 
the like must be looked to rather than 
beauty of bee. I believe many of our 
queen breeders are bowing too much to 
popular opinion in the breeding of 
queens. They know a beautiful queen, 
and beautiful bees will please as soon as 
the eyes rest upon them. We are apt to 
be carried away with them the moment 
we open the cage, while it takes time to 
manifest other and more practical char- 
acteristics. And now comes 

MANAGEMENT, 

The bees should have plenty of stores in 
the Fall of the year; they must be win- 
tered well, and every hive should have 
plenty of stores so the bees in the Spring 
need never curtail brood rearing on ac- 
count of shortage of stores, All that ap- 
plies to the building up of colonies in the 
Spring applies to the successful produc- 
tion of comb honey. 

I take issue with the statement that 
the bees can get strong too early. Such 
a condition never was and never will be. 
The opposite, too weak colonies at the 
honey flow, alas, is too nearly the rule 
and reduces the number of pounds of 
honey we get per colony. If a colony 
gets crowded in the lower story and the 
time has not arrived when sections should 
be put on, I place an extracting super 
with a queen excluder (or without as I 
see fit), and at the proper time replace 
this with comb honey supers. With ex- 


| tracting supers on the hive there is at 
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this season practically no excuse for 
swarming. All hives'should be placed 
on secure stands’, anf in every case a 
spirit level used. There is no serious 
objection to the hives leaning foward a 
trifle, sufficient to shed rain, but sideways. 
They must be 
PERFECTLY LEVEL. 

The greatest cleanliness should be ob- 
served—bottom, boards, hives, and top 
bars scraped, and only such old stock as 
have bright, clean combs run for comb 
honey. Full sheets of foundation should 
be used in the sectiéns, and the foun- 
dation as light as possible and of the best 
wax. I prefer wax made from cappings 
and taken by the solar wax extractor for 
this purpose, but in this matter the supply 
dealer is at the mercy of the beekeeper, 
and it rests with the latter what kind of 
wax shall be used. 

When I make the statement that light 
foundation should be used, I am at 
variance with some leading comb honey 
men, but while it is a fact that the bees 
will thin down the foundation, there are 
seasons and times when they will not do 


this, and against this we must guard in | 


order to avoid making the article un- 
popular. I use a bait (one of last year's 
sections) in the supers. I have also tried 
supers without, but can find no great 
difference. Swarming is an important 
factor in the production of comb honey, 
and the longer one works for this the more 
confident one must feel. No one who 
wishes to make comb honey to perfection 
will ever care for any device to prevent 
swarming entirely. 

No apiary should be run for comb 
honey alone, and in running for comb 
honey the only object kept in view should 
be the production to perfection of this 
article. To do this swarming must take 
place. 
comb honey may be secured; but rarely 
as good as from swarms. When the bees 
swarm they should be hived on the old 
stands, and either on very narrow strips 
of foundation about half an inch deep 
oron full sheets. Localities undoubtedly 
vary as to the 


AMOUNT OF POLLEN DEPOSITED 


in the combs, and in a locality in which 
the bees gather an undue amount of 
pollen, I should say try and make the 
bees draw out and fasten to frame foun- 
dation early 4-the season and hive the 
bees upon these combs; failing this, use 
full sheets of foundation. The object of 
using these full sheets or combs is to 
assist in preventing pollen from being 
carried in the sections. Localities in 
which pollen is not troublesome, the bees 
should be hived on starters, and after 
allowing one complete day to pass after 
time of hiving, put supers on the hive. 

I have not much faith in added 
energy through swarming, but the bees 
have at the commencement no brood to 
care for and feed, and they give better 
results as to surplus, If sections on 
some old stock are about ready, it is a 
good plan to give these to swarms to 
finish ; they will make very rapid work 
in finishing them. | New as to the combs 
which will be built froya the starters. We 
know when a young queen is in the hive 
the bees will be less inclined to build 
drone comb ; but is this condition prac- 
tically for the comb honey producer? 
I think not. The plan of requeening 
with young queens before the honey flow 
is not desirable from the loss of time re- 
sulting from introduction of new queen 
and taking out of the old one. 

The truly successful comb honey pro- 
ducer must be ever on the watch to im- 
prove his stock in this direction, he 
should know by numbers what supers 
have been finished by every colony, and 


each at the usual retail price. 





PRIZE WATCH—GENTLEMAN’S. 


FIRST 
loaded long-range shells. 


Stevens’ Favorite Rifle, 
With Target Made 
by 10 Shots at 
40 Yards. 


} 


useful articles. 


mailed not later than Nov. 30. 


blanks and sample copies. Address, 


Diamond and a Sapphire. 


premium list, and secure credit for the number of subscribers sent. 


Cius Ralser’s C 





in November. 
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FIRST PRIZE. 


ONTEST! | 


i 


Valuable Prizes for Successful Canvassers 


ALL PRIZES. NO BLANKS. 


DO YOU WANT A FINE GOLD WATCH? 
DO YOU WANT A SPLENDID SEWING MACHINE? 
DO YOU WANT A VALUABLE DIAMOND RING? 
DO YOU WANT A SUPERB RIFLE? 


READ OUR GREAT OFFER AND BEGIN. 


The publishers of THE AMERICAN FARMER have decided to offer a series of valuable and useful prizes, open to all club raisers, 
Every article offered is guaranteed to be exactly as represented, and we have made the proposition so liberal that any unemployed man, 
woman, boy or girl of ordinary intelligence can make 4 good living at the work. All prizes offered are worth the money value allotted to 


te 


To any person sending us the highest number of yearly ouhneroe be 4 
a 


The watch will be war- 


tween the Ist and 30th of November we will send free as a prize either a Solid Gold 

for lady or gentleman, as desired, worth $50; or a Sewing Machine; or a Ladies’ Solid Gold 
Ring with Diamond and Sapphire setting. 
The watch will be either Elgin or Waltham movement in 
gentleman or ladies’ size, in a solid 14 karat Hunting Case, U. 8. 
assay, and will be stem wind and stem set. The style of case may 
be engine turned or engraved, as desired in gentleman’s size, 
and the Ladies’ Watch will be a full engraved case with a dia- 
mond set in center, as shown in cut. 
ranted to keep perfect time. 

The Sewing Machine is High Arm, Iron Frame, with all the 
latest improvements, and with it will be sent a full set of tools 
and attachments. We will repay the freight to the nearest railroad 
station should the winner select this article. 
The Ring is Solid Gold, set with a genuine, perfectly-cut 
This Ring will retail at any store for 
$50, and it must be clearly understood that these stones are real 
gems, and not any of the various imitations, which are so plen- 
tiful, in the market. 


SECOND PRIZE. 





To the person sending in the Second largest num- 


ber of yearly subscribers during the month of November we will 
send either a Waltham or Bigin stem wind and set Watch ina 
gold-filled case,either ladies or gentleman’s size. 
are guaranteed to be accurate timekeepers. 

Should the winner of the second prize prefer it, we will send a handsome Stevens Target Rifle, 22 caliber, breechloader, and 200 
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AY 10SHOTSAT 
Tf Fak Oe STr 40 FEET. 


THIRD PRIZE. 


OTHER PRIZES. 


Bey” The names and addresses of prize winners will be published in the issue of Dec. 
| Bey” All persons who intend to compete for these prizes will picase notify us to that effect at once, 


FIRST PRIZE WaicH— 
LADIES’, 


These watches 


To the person sending in the Third largest list of yearly subscribers during the month of November we will give either 
of the following prizes, according to choice: A Seth Thomas Watch, genttleman’s size, open face, Stem wind and set, nickel silver cese; or a 
Ladies’ Watch, Elgin or Waltham, in a coin silver case; or a set of Dickens’s Works, fully illustrated, complete in 15 volumes, bound 
| in cloth, delivered free to any railroad station. 


Any competitor not winning First, Second or Third Prizes will be allowed to select any atircle offered to club raisers in our regular 
This premium list includes Watches, Jewelry, and a wide range of 


aa Club raisers will therefore notice that there is a reward or a prize for every subscriber. 
Club raisers will please send in their subscriber’s names and money as fast as they are secured, and we will place them to their credit, 
All subscriptions will be counted in this contest sent during the month of November, including those shown by the postmark to have been 


15. 
so that we can send subscription 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


1729 New York Ave., 


Washington, D. C. 





when he notices section supers with well 





capped comb, and free from brace comb 
| and propolis (this latter characteristic 
' should be especially observed), he should 
| note that hive especially if the amount 

of honey secured has been large. Next 


From clean, pareut colonies good’! season he should breed from such a 


| queen and so on, producing from year to 
| year a better strain of bees. I am not 
saying a word against queen breeders. I 
am a queen breeder myself; but a comb 
honey producer. should have 
A STRAIN OF BEES 

which, although they may not be the 
best in the world, yet must be of sufficient 
value to him to cause him to replace 
them with extreme caution and only 
with something tried by himself. To 
prevent deterioration some new blood 
must be introduced each season. Itisthen 
generally impractical to have young 
queens with swarms, and often with such 
queens there will be an undesirable 
amount of drone comb. I have within 
the last two weeks seen the result of an 
extensive experiment conducted by S. T. 
Pettit, of Belmont, Ontario, under the 
following directions: The swarms were 
given one or two combs entirely drone, 
the balance starters, with the hope that 
the bees would finish with worker comb ; 
but they appear to have no powers of 
reason, and in every instance appear to 
build as much drone comb as if the first 
combs had never been given. For ex- 
tracted honey I favor full sheets of foun- 
dation every time; but for comb honey, 
my arguments for starters unless in ex- 
ceptional cases are these: We are trying 
to ,zet the most honey out of these bees 

we want the best product. If we 
do not care for much increase, we can 
shake the bees from those combs after 
the season is over and destroy them. If 
we wish to Winter them we can put them 
on good combs and feed them sugar 
sirup for Winter stores. The combs 


the best advantage. The old hive placed 
directly behind, the old stand can be 
treated thus: Shake almost six days 
after swarming a good many bees from 
the combs, adding them to the new 








built by the bees can be patched up to | 





swarms in front, and either utilize the 
combs in another place or put the hives 
on new stands and let it build up for 
Winter. I am never troubled with 
second swarms. 

THE LOCATION OF AN APIARY 
has much to do with swarming. In 
places where the air can freely circu- 
late the amount of swarming will be 
reduced; the nature of the soil even 
will have an influence. I like the 
apiary on sod, and the hives to be placed 
under the outer edges of the shade trees. 
I never give in the production of comb 
honey any upward ventilation, and here- 
in lies an important secret toward secur- 
ing white and clean sections. The bees 
resent any upward current of air, and 
when given, begin to propolize, and 
soiled sections are a result. A quilt 
should not be used unless a heavy cush- | 
ion and a heavy lid be placed above to 
prevent the bees from pushing the quilt 
off. I like a honey board and a quar- 
ter inch bee space above the combs. 
Shade boards are used on top, and even 
sides of hives; they are a great advan- 
tage. 

It is unnecessary to say that no one 
can engage in the successful production 
of comb honey with one super only, and 
yet there are many who think such a 
practice economy. Before the advent 
of the bee eseape I drove bees out of the 
comb honey supers by spreading over 
them a cloth dipped in a weak solution 
of carbolic acid, the cloth being wrung 
almost dry before spreading; this works 





very well, but the bee escape still better. 
My system is to produce a certain 
amount of comb honey, and as the sea- | 
son becomes more doubtful turn off to 
extracted honey; this prevents cull sec- | 
tions, except in very exceptional seasons. 
Nothing has been said about any kind | 
of feeding. To feed back extracted | 
honey means to put upon the market | 
comb honey which will quickly granv- | 
late, and this will displease the con- 
stimer, and is therefore undesirable. To 
feed anything else should never for a 
moment be listened to, never be even | 
thought of; to practice it would surely 








bring swift retribution. Only a choice 
article should be aimed at, even if we 
never exhibit, for by so doing we place 
ourselves to a certain extent out of reach 
of competition. We command the high- 
est price and a ready sale-—R. F. Hor- 
DERMAN, Canada. 


Loss to Tobacco Growers. 

A practical man from Owensboro, Ky., 
in discussing direct and indirect excess 
cost annually to farmers and others due 
to bad roads, writes as follows: 

The tobacco crop marketed in Owens 
boro from Nov. 1 to May 1 was 16,000,000 
pounds, all brought in wagons. Loads 
will average 1,200 »pounds, but many 
loads are handled by four horse teams, 
A good deal of this crop comes from 
farmers on gravel roads at points be- 
yond, where gravel is used. Although 
800 pounds would be a good load for 


| good team, I believe a system of pikes or 


gravel roads (free) would result in a 
saving of not less than $1.50 per load on 
tobacco alone, indicating a possible saving 
of $20,000 on this crop. If 1 include 
corn, potatoes, wheat, hay, and generaj 
traffic, the loss to this country every 
year on account of unfathomable roads 
cannot be much less than $100,000. 
a ae — 
Sorghum Sugar in Kansas. 


Though the sorghum crop in Kansas 
this year was a dissapointment, yet it 
had some bright features, and the grow- 
ers are not discouraged. They are con- 
fident that the time will come when a 
great deal of raw sugar will be manu- 
factured by small farmers, at a profit, 
and sold to the refiners. 

The yield from several lots of Early 
Amber varied from 32 to 744 pounds of 
sugar per ton of cane. The latter is 
nearer the true content, as in the others 
the cane was over ripe, and largely 
mixed with leaves. The beat yield of 
cane was about four tons per acre, from 
ground which in good seasons would 
yield 15 tons. 

Read our great watch offer on another 
page and get up a club of six. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANGE, . - - 


Write for special inducements to club ra 

Advertising rates made known upon 
tion. 

¢@ Our readers.will oblige us, when writin 
to parties advertising in this paper, if they will 
state that they saw the advertisement in THR 
AMERICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is orma- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 











When sending in subscriptions specify 
aan for General or Southern Baltions. 
Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 


tion, all subscriptions will be entered for the 
General Edition. 


mn 


TO ALL TO wHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
: Greeting: - This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other paper, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
profitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor's attention to the 


paper. eesti 
PREMIUM OFFER FOR NOVEMBER. 

Take particular notice of our special 
premium offer for November. You will 
have 15 days yet to work for these 








splendid prizes, and you ought to be 
able to vet up a good club in that 
time. The prizes are all of the highest 
class. The gold watch is one that sells 
in the stores for $50 and over, and the 
other prizes are of equal high class, 
Remember that there are no blanks in 
this offer. 


you will still have your commissions in 


If you do not get the prizes, 


cash, or such other premiums as you 
may select. 

Remember, also, that we give the 
prizes to the largest clubs sent in, no 
matter what their size may be. ) 

It is very easy to get upa club among 
your neighbors for so good and so cheap 
a paper as Tue AMERICAN FARMER. 

We will hold the books open to in- 
clude all club subscriptions mailed on the 
last day of this month. 





Tne rice growers of the South are 
now in a position to realize what benefit 
to them is the duty on rice. The im- 
portations are constantly decreasing 
under the operation of the. duties. In 
September they were less than one-third 
what they had been im the same month 
of the previous year. The market is re- 


the rushing in of those who had to sell 
at any price, the stocks in the hands of 
merchants have rua down very low, and 
these who have rice to sell, can, if they 
are firm, get a price for it which will 
represent the cost abroad plus the duty 
and transportation. 





Ir you believe that the politicians 
should not sacrifice“the farmers to save 
the monopolies and trusts, subscribe for 
Tur AMERICAN FARMER, and get your 
neighbors to do the same. 





Au. the European papers are sure 
that we “should supplement the good 
work of silver repeal by a radical tariff 
reform.” Certainly. Anything else we 
can do for you, gentlemen? 





Ler us all unite in a fight againt free 
wool. Begin by subscribing for Tur 
AMERICAN FarMER, which will lead in 
the struggle. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 


We will send Tue American Farm- 
ER and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 








two. The following is a partial list of 


the periodicals that we club with: 
Rad ee Ra 
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“PROTECTION FOR FARMERS. 
Eprror Asenita® Faritie: I'Vike your| 


polities you in- 
Jock into You think farmers to be 
protected. So do I. But we as to 
methods. You think is what 
the ge fee im to hold his 
own, while I think the best way to protect the 
farmer is to take away ion from those 
-who are really farmers are not 


all or none, and 
been werth a cent to farmers, there ismo reason | 
why others — _ ~ cont 
are protected t farmers are 
Bigh tarift. “ — 

1 protection the farmer gets, as a 
does not protect. It is all on 7 
doesn’t amount to anything. A tariff of 25 
cents on wheat doesn’t hinder wheat from 
selling at 50 cents a bushel, and it is thus 
with all farm products where a surplus has 
be ; American farmers 7 
ucing and a surplus-exporting people, and as 
long as that condition of t remains a 
tariff upon imports, however high, can’t help 
them, and to attempt it is only fooling them. 
A product under the cenditious of supply and 
demand of the market will always supply the 
home demand first, without competition. 
This is the case with our great staples. 
You never see foreign wheat or eorn, or for- 
eign beef or pork, or cotton, in our market, 
for the simple reason they cannot compete 
with the American article. Hence tariff pro- 
tection as to these.things is a figment and 
worse—it isa delusion. This is the great 
trouble with farmers in this country, so far as 
protection to their interests is concerned. 
They raise too much, so to speak, and Jeave no 
room for competition, and, consequently are 
not in position to take advantage of any tariff 
protection that may be offered them. Such 
has been our history. 
_ True it is, some things the farmers produce 
in less quantities than the home demand _re- 
quires may be sheltered against foreign com- 
petition by tariff laws, but such articles are 
trivial on the whole as compared with the 
great bulk raised and thrown on the market 
to sell at the lowest prices possible, in accord- 
ance with the law of supply and demand. 
Now, if we look at the question of protection 
no further than as it pertains to farm preducts, 
why, in reason, should one or more articles 
receive protection becayse there are not 
enough of them produced to supply the home 
market, when at the same time the farm 
products farmers rely on for most of their 
money receives, as they cannot receive, no 
protection ? 
Under such conditions as now exist, I think 
it but justice to American farmers in general 
that no protection be granted any farm in- 
dustry; and I go further and take the broad 
ground that, inasmuch as one industry or 
class of industries cannot be protected or 
sufficiently protected, to bring about, so to 
speak, an equilibrium of protection, that none 
should therefore be the recipients of it. 
My notions about protection, tariff, or other- 
wise, may be old fogy and out of date; but 
that matters net, provided they are true, as I 
believe they are true. Prices of things in 
their widest range should be regulated by 
supply and demand, and if anybody has to go 
to the wall in consequence let him go; supply 
and demand is the only-law of right. What 
matters it to the farmer or anybody else if he 
has to sell low, provided he is privileged to buy 
low? But reverse the thing and make him 
buy in a high and sell in a low market, and 
everything is turned at once topsy-turvey, and 
this is what farmers have been doing by reason 
of our tariff laws for the last quarter of a 
century. 
No wonder that we farmers are poverty- 
stricken, and often put to our wit’s end to 
make both ends meet. Farmers should wake 
up, a8 many are waking up, te what will 
redound to their interests. My advice to 
farmers is to fall hack to the natural law of 
supply and demand as to everything they 
have to buy or sell and stick to it, and take 
it without a bit of protection in it.—J. T. 
GRAVES, Mortonsville, Ky. 


We are always glad to get such a 
letter as this, no matter how widely the 
writer may dissent from our views. It 
is calm, dispassionate, and argument- 
ative, and states its points with clear- 
ness and force. It is clearly from a man 
who actually reasons, and is therefore 
amenable to reason. We are ever glad 
to discuss any proposition with such a 
Tar AMERICAN FARMER has no 
prejudices or partisanship. It has no 
views that it is not ready to abandon at 
once when they are shown to be un- 
sound. 

To begin with, we deny that there is 
any “politics” in THe AMERICAN 
Farmer. On the contrary, we care- 
fully eschew politics—that is, partisan 
politics. We do not think that pro- 
tection is properly a partisan question, 
and we are sustained in this view by the 
fact that men of all parties support pro- 
tection on articles that their sections are 
directly interested in. For example, we 
recently saw the Florida Legislature 
unanimously recommending the impo- 
sition of a protective duty on pineapples. 
We think the action of the Legislature 
was proper and praiseworthy. We think 
that the people of South Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas, without regard to party, 
favor a protective duty on rice, as they 
should. The fathers of this Govern- 
ment, regardless of party, favored pro- 
tective duties on wool and other agri- 
cultural products that needed it. 

Outside of the great seaboard cities, 
which are naturally anxious for free 
trade, so that they can take toll both 
ways on everything that is raised in this 
country and sold abroad, and everything 
that is bought abroad and brought 
hither, we do not know of a single man 
of prominence who will admit that he is 
out-and-out for free trade. This being 
the case, Tas AMERICAN FARMER only 
differs from others in degree, not in kind. 
It stands alone only because it believes 
strongly in protecting all the farming 
products of the country that can be bene- 
fited by protection, and insists on these 
being made the first objects of legislative 
care. 

So much for generalities. Now for 
some of the points raised by our corre- 
spondent. Of course, we do not believe 
that a duty of 20 cents a bushel would 
false the price of wheat, or that any 


man. 


surplus. When we raise a surplus 
of anything we must ell it abroad, and 
in competition with surplus raised by 
other people. But we contend that itis 
economically wrong to raise surpluses of 
corn, or any other raw material, the 


and rapidly disappear when the prod- 
ucts are transported long distances and 
pass through many hands. It were 
much better for this country if we did not 
sell a bushel of wheat or corn, or even a 
pound of raw cotton, abroad, and that 
the men now engaged in raising that sur- 

plus’ were employed in raising the $200,- 

000,000 worth of foreign agricultural 

products that we buy every year at much 

better prices than we can get foreigners 
to pay for our surplus wheat and corn. 

Not only the cotton planters of the.| 
South would be much richer, but. the 

whole country would be more prosperous, 

if we did not ship a pound of raw cotton, 

but spun it in the South and exported it 

as thread or cloth. The exportation of 
raw materials always means poverty to 

the country that does it. The farther 

advanced in manufacture these materi- 

als are, the more wealth for the country. 

We strongly dissent from our corre- 

spondent’s assertion that protection has 

been of no benefit to the farmers. On 

the contrary, the duties on wool, butter, 

cheese, fruits, tobacco, rice, sugar, hay, | 
barley, eggs, potatoes, flax, etc., have 

put hundreds of millions of dollars into 

the pockets of farmers, and made them 

vastly better off than they would have 

been had there been free trade in those 

articles. They have been better off in 

the prices that they have received for 

these protected products, incidentally 

better off in the diversification of their 

industries, and generally better off be- 

cause they have had a sale for by-prod- 

ucts of their farms which otherwise 

they would not have had a market for. 

We believe that a profit has been able 

to be shown on many farms that would 

otherwise have suffered a loss, by even 

so small a matter as the duty on eggs. 

Many a farmer has been just able to 

make both ends meet with his wheat and 

corn, and found that all his profits for 

the year were represented by the eggs he 

sold. 

Even if the price of wool were forced 

down to the prices in Australia, the 

country would be much wealthier and 

everybody in it more prosperous if it 

could be provided that every pound of 
wool used by our people should be pro- 

duced by our own sheep. This would 

provide a steady market for wool, the 

number of sheep in the country would 

be doubled or trebled, every farmer 

would have: some, his.farm would be 

cleaner and more productive, mutton 

would become abundant and cheap, the 

meat supply of the whole people would 

be vastly improved, and everybody 

would be more or less benefited. 

To sum the whole matter up, it seems 

to us beyond dispute that good and wise 

Government requires that the whole of 
the $200,000,000 which we now pay 

out every year for foreign farm products 
should be kept at home and paid to our 
own farmers; that instead of struggling 
to sell abroad agricultural products on 

which we make little or no profit, we 
should encourage the raising at home of 
the things which foreigners now sell us 
at handsome profits. 


«« TARIFF REFORM.” 

AMERICAN FarMER believes 
earnestly in “ Tariff Reform ”—that is, 
the right kind of reform. It firmly be- 
lieves that if there is anybody who is 
over-protected, and is piling up money 
wrung from the people, that the sooner 
he is reformed down to the general level 
of profi the better. Point out such flan 
or men and THE AMERICAN FarRMER 
will do its best to help on the reform 
that applies to them. 

It believes, also, that irue tariff re- 
form does not mean merely that the 
over-protected should be reduced, but 
also that the under-protected should be 
raised. The class which is most under- 
protected are the farmers, and we insist 
that true tariff reform means the main- 
tenance or raising of the duties on 
every agricultural product that is im- 
ported into this country. True tariff 
reform means such a policy as will \put 
into the pockets of our own farmers the 
$200,000,000 in gold which we pay’ dut 
every year for foreign agricultural 
produce 

Tue wool sales in Boston last week 
aggregated 2,181,000 pounds of do- 
mestic, and 107,000 pounds of foreign, 
or @ total of 2,288,000 pounds, against a 

















ational Tribune. 
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duty would raise the price of any 


total of 3,901,000 pounds for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. ' 


profits on which are at best very small, | 
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THE TARIFF-REFORM SCAPEGOAT. 
‘The 21st and 224, yerses of the 16th 
chapter of Leviticusrend : 


And Aaron shall lay beth his hands upon 
the head of the live goat::and confess over 
him all the iniquities of theChildren of Israel, 
and all their jand ati their sins, 
Easilated plan eeay ty hand of = 

( @ Dv man | 
lite the Witenes, fon”. 

And the goat shall him all their 
i into a land het {inhabited ; and he 

all let go the goat im thb-\W ilderness. 


Substituting thé’; words American 
sheep for goat, we have precisely what 
the high priest of tariff reform propose 
to do. 

All the sins and iniquities of the 
“ robber tariff,” all the extortions of the 
monopolies, trusts, and combines are to 
be placed upon the poor innocent sheep 
and his owner, who are to be sacrificed 
to make atonement for offenses of which . 
they were never guilty, 

All the clamor, then, of oppressions 
and wrongs by “ tariff barons,” of “ mill 
lords ” fattening themselves at the ex- 
pense of the people, resolves itself into 
an onslaught on the farmer and the 
cutting off of a large part of his al- 
ready too-slender income. 

“ Verily, unto him that hath it shall 
be given, and from him who hath noth- 
ing it shall be taken away.” 

If tariff reform was made to begin 
with cutting down the revenues of the 
monopolies and trusts, we could look 
upon the attack on the farmers with more 
complacency ; but appearances indicate 
that tariff reform will virtually begin 
and end with the spoliation of the 
farmers, leaving the great monopolies, 
ete., practically untouched. 

Will the farmers endure this? We 
hope not. 





SHEEP IN THE SOUTH} 

Undoubtedly there is a great future 
for sheep raising in the South, and those 
who go earliest into the business will 
reap the most profit, 

There is any-quantity of cheap lands 
there of as fine grazing quality as there 
are in the whole world. There are 
hundreds of thousands of acres of theze 
for sale by the railrpads, which have re- 
ceived them in aid of théir construction. 
The roads are anxious ito have them 
settled up by desirable immigrants, and 
will dispose of them on ‘most favorable 
terms. f 

There are other hundreds of thousands 
which have been bought up for their 
timber. This has been cut off, and the 
timber companies offer them for sale at 
from 80 cents to $1.50 an acre. 

Still other great tracts have been fore- 
closed under mortgages, and are for sale 
by the mortgagees very low. 

These lands are very suitable for 
general farming and trutk raising, as 
well as sheep growing. In the Gulf 
States, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, the rainfall is always 
abundant, and the grazing is fine. ‘The 
lands take naturally to fine, nutritious 
grasses, 

The climate is so favorable that little 
or no food is required for the sheep be- 
yond what the range affords. 

We are fast becoming a mutton-eating 
people, and from its nearness to the 
great markets the South ought to find 
mutton-growing a source of great wealth. 

Southern sheep raisers report remark- 
able freedom from the diseases which 
make the shepherd’s life a burden else- 
where. “Scab” and “foot-rot” are al- 
most unknown. 





HERE will be a sharp disappoint- 
ment among farmers that First Assistant 
Postmaster General Jones decides against 
the continuance of the Rural Free Mail 
Delivery experiment, and recommends 
that Congress make no farther appropri- 
ations for it. He claims that the system 
has been given a fair trial for two years 
in 46 towns and villages, and the results 
have been unsatisfactory. The people 
themselves soon wearied of it, after its 
novelty had worn ff, and preferred to 
come to town for ¢heirmails. We be- 
lieve that the F irst! Assistant Postmaster 
General has been stzangely misinformed. 
There can be no doubt-that people gen- 
erally, uo matter where'they live, prefer 
to have their mail brought them every 
day, rather than to liave their papers 
and letters wait for days until they can 
go or send for them, “6 


ee 





Tue American Farmer is making 
the struggle almost single-handed and 
alone for farmers’ rights, and against the 
scheming politicians. It should have the 
support of every farmer in the country, 
They should take it to get information of 
what is going on in Washington affecting 
their interests. It makes a specialty of 
this news, which no other paper in the 





; 


country has, 





OUR CONGRESSIONAL CANVASS. 

Up to the time of going to press THE 
AMERICAN FarMER has received re- 
plies from 29 Senators and 139 Repre- 
sentatives as to their position on the wool 
tariff. Of the Senators 21 expressed 
themselves unqualifiedly in favor of the 
retention of the present duties, two were 
in favor of their entire abolition, one de- 
clined to answer, and five either had 
not studied the question, or would wait 
until the bill was before them before ex- 
pressing ap opinion. 

Of the Representatives 70 were un- 
qualified supporters of the present tariff, 
44 were for free wool, and 24 werd non- 
committal, — , 

The showing thus far is, therefore, 
much better than the wool men had rea- 
son to expect. ‘Phey have a goodly num- 
ber of strong friends in both Houses, and 
a number more who are at least not 
radically hostile to wool duties. 

We hazard the opinion that the re- 
sult of the elections last week will make 
a marked increase in the number of 
friends of wool in Congress. The sheep 
growers do not apper to be so nearly 
so destitute of friends as they did awhile 
ago. We believe that propér activity 
among wool men can defeat the attempt 
to put wool on the free list, and even 
prevent a radical reduction of the duty. 

The most of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are now at their homes. Upon 
their return to Washington we shall 
continue our canvass, and endeavor to get 
a complete and reliable estimate of the 
probable vote. 

This will be of the greatest interest to 
all sheep men, the value of whose prop- 
erty largely depends upon the action that 
Congress may take this Winter. 


REPORT YOUR MEETINGS. 


We want brief reports of farmers’ 











meetings of all kinds in every part of the 
country, elections of officers of Granges, 
Alliances, etc. A postal card is the 
most convenient form in which to send 
this information, and it is large enough 
to contain the essential facts. Let each 
of our readers make it a point to send 
us one of these after every meeting. 





Tuovcs the prices of grain continue 
disheartingly low, we are unshaken in 
our belief that a rise is imminent, and 
that good rates will rule during the 
Winter and Spring. We had expected 
that the marked upward tendency would 
have manifested itself weeks ago, but it 
did not, and our reputation as a prophet 
doubtless suffered thereby. But as a 
man who predicts rain on the morrow 
every day, will some time have his fore- 
cast realized; so we are persistent in pre- 
dicting that the rise in grain must come 
ere many days. It cannot be otherwise. 
Grain is abnormally low, and the crop is 
short all over the world. People must 
eat, no matter what else they do. The 
financial disturbances have had much 
to do with the low price of grain. These 
are virtually at an end, and idle money 
is piling up in New York, London, and 
Its 
cheapness will invite its investment in 
grain at the temptingly low prices at 
which that can now be bought. We are 
firm in the belief that it is much better 
for the farmer to have his crop in the 
granary than on the way to market. 


Let the sheepmen lift up their hearts 
and rejoice. Though the politicians may 
be intent upon slaughtering them, there 
is promise of relief from another set of 
enemies. The Des Moines Glove Works 
are building a tannery which will tan 
3,000 dog skins a week. Let us hope 
that it will be run to its full capacity— 
run over-time, in fact. Let there be an 
exception to the eight-hour law made in 
its behalf. Let every sheepman make it 
a point to buy none but dog-skin gloves 
for himself and family, and encourage 
the starting of similar tanneries in every 
State in the country. Then, if there 
could be similar factories for the con- 
version of rat skins into kid gloves and 
slippers, life on a farm would become 
more of a dream of rural happiness. 


Wout p there were more Spartanburg 
Counties in the South. In that thrifty 
part of South Carolina they have built up 
15 cotton-mill towns in the last 15 years, 
in which $4,000,000 are invested, 5,000 
hands employed, and 50,000 bales of 
cotton made up every year. We want 
mills enough down there to make up 
about 6,000,000 bales of cotton annually, 

We will import about 87,000 bushels 
of Spanish onions this year. Isn’t it 
possible to find somewhere in our 3,000,- 
000 square miles of territory soil and 
climate which will produce these ? 


other money centers of the world. 











‘the manufacturers will 





RUSSIA WANTS SILVER. 

If it be true that Russia is preparing 
to reorganize her currency on a silver 
basis, it means a much brighter future 
for the white metal, and the truth of the 
report seems to be assured by the rise in 
the price of silver. Russia has about 
100,000,000 people, and they are in that 
primitive condition that demands the 
actual currency of immense amounts of 
coin for trade purposes. Highly civil- 
ized people, like the English and Ameri- 
cans, require relatively little gold and 
silver for business, for the reason that 
their banking systems render necessary 
very little actual transfer of coined 
money from hand to hand. We had an 
illustration of this recently in New York, 
where in one day tranéactions amounting 
to over $20,000,000 were settled by an 
actual payment of only 38 cents. If an 
American or an Englishman sells any- 
thing he usually gets a check for it, 
which he proceeds to deposit in a bank. 
But when a Russian sells anything he 
wants his pay in gold or silver, which he 
takes home and hides away in a stocking 
or an old teapot, until he wants to buy 
something. Thus, immense amounts of 
coin are taken out of circulation, prob- 
ably taken to remote parts of the country, 
and kept there indefinitely. Then, too, 
Russia is developing a big trade with 
China and India, both silver countries, 
and will need a great deal of silver to 
carry this on. 

If we ever develop a considerable 
trade with South America, we shall need 
a considerable amount of silver to carry 
it on, for the people there will want pay- 
ment in silver for all they sell. We 
thought that one of the duties of the 
Pan American Congress should have 
been to adopt a coin which would be the 
basis of trade with South America, but 
the Congress seemed afraid to tackle this 
vexed question. One of the most ap- 
parently hopeful schemes a few years 
ago was the adoption of the trade dollar 
for the China trade, but this was brought 
to failure between the speculators and 
the demagogs. 

It is believed that Russia will start in 
by buying $250,000,000 of silver. This 
will be only a small portion of what she 
will really need to distribute among the 
hundreds of millions of people that 
swarm in “teeming Asia.” 





Tue drouth in Germany has turned 
general attention there to new forage 
plants. There has been much sounding 
of the virtues of a wonderful plant called 
by botanists the Lathyrus Silvestris, 
and its fame has reached this country. 
Eastern seedsmen are asking as high as 
$3.50 a pound for the seed. The differ- 
ent experiment stations have been test- 
ing the plant, and find that it should 
rank about with alfalfa, and offers no 
attractions above that useful plant or 


the clovers. 


THe Mobile & Ohio Railroad runs 
through one of the finest farming regions 
in the world, and where there is an 
abundance of cheap lands. E. E. Posey, 
of Mobile, Ala., is the General Passen- 
ger Agent of the road, and is working 
hard to attract emigration to this section. 
He will be glad to furnish intending set- 
tlers information in regard to the country. 








THE average percentage of duty on 
all goods imported last year was 21.16. 
Of the whole amount imported 55 per 
cent. were admitted free. The value of 
the imports was $12.44 per head of our 
population. If we assume, which would 
be erroneous, that all the duties are paid 
by the consumers in this country, this 
would make but $2.64 per head. 


So FAR comparatively little has been 
said about the duties on tobacco, though 
undoubtedly 
make a strong effort to have the duties 
reduced. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has given no hint as to what it 
will report in regard to the matter. 








THE grape growers are getting ready 
for a strong battle in Congress for their in- 
terests, THE AMERICAN Farmer will 
be with them from start to finish. Too 
many grapes and raisins and too much 
wine is bought abroad, and not enough 
produced at home, 





One of the brilliant intellects which 
the people in their wisdom have chosen 
to send to Congress is said to be pre- 
paring a bill to put a tax on domestic 
wines. We can expect almost anything 
from this Congress. 





We want a club of subscribers at 
every postoffice in the United States, 
We hope that all our friends and read- 
ers everywhere will show some actrvity 
in our behalf 











ee 


CRITICISMS AND COMMENTS. 


THE FORM OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
EpiToR AMERICAN FARMER: | cannot 

suggest anything of a change in the subject 

matter of THE FARMER for improvment. | 





consider that part not only good, but par ex. 

cellent. 
But I would be glad—yes, more happy— 

to have it in magazine form, so it could’ jw 


conveniently filed and saved. I wou!d not ol). 
ject to stitching every number, if it were in 
shape for same.—JNo. F. LUKENS, West 
Mansfield, O. 
[ We should like to give Tur Ament- 
CAN FARMER a magazine form, but can- 
not at the price. In order to furnish as 
much matter as we do at the price, we 
must print a very large edition on a fast 
“ perfecting” press. ‘The regular edition 
of THE AMERICAN FARMER this year 
has been 100,000 copies—or as much as 
the circulation of more than 25 average 
papers. ‘This requires a very fast press 
and the present form of the paper. If it 
continues to grow in circulation and pris. 
perity as we expect, we shall get new 
presses and change the form materially, 
We are glad to hear from any of our 
readers in frank criticism of the paper. 
—Eprror American Farmer] 


es 


PERSONAL. 











Chas. Severance, the Montana sheep king, 
recently sent 20,000 sheep to the Chicago mu 
ket. 

A. D. Bates, Irwin, O., paid $500 fora two 
year-old Von Homeyer ram, on exhibition 
the World’s Fair. 

Frederico Mora, Commissioner of San S,l- 
vador, paid Peter Arkell, the Canadian Oxford 
breeder, $80 for a two-year-old ram, and $50 
each for six ewes. 

Frederick Kindt, of Wyoming, paid $300 
each for two four-year-old Von Homeyer Me:- 
ino rams, $150 each for two one-year-old ranis 
and $100 each for two ewes. 

Congressman Alexander and Prof. Massey, 


of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
North Carolina, have returned from Nebraska, 
where they examined the beet-sugar industry 


They bring sugar made in 12 hours from the 


raw beet. 


The students at the New [Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts have started 
a monthly magazine and have called it The 
Enaichsee, which they explain is a title made 
to order from the initials of the first three 
words of the college’s long corporate name 

S. E. Prather, who has been Secretary of 
the American Southdown Breeders’ Associ- 
ation ever since its foundation, and has dono 
splendid work in building it up to its present 
condition of usefulness, felt obliged to decline 
re-election at the last meeting, on account oi 
the pressure of other business. 

A. J. Devue, of Zingsem, N. J., is a weather 
prophet who believes in his own prophesies 
and acts on them. This year, at least, he 
struck it just right. He prophesied a drouthy 
Summer and planted a big potato patch ina 
piece of swampy land. e has consequently 
had potatoes ‘* to sell and keep,’’ much to his 
potatoless neighbor’s envy. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE HOUSEWIFE'S DELIGHT. Published 
by B. K. Focht, Lewisburg, Pa. Pri: 
cents. 

This is a valuable compilation of 1,00 
cooking and baking recipes, with illustrations 
It tells how to make aH sorts of dishes thr the 
home table, from soups and breads to delicate 
pastries. It also gives remedies which can be 
used for emergencies when no doctor is near. 


Notes. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health. Published by the Fowler & Wells 
Co., 27 East 21st street, New York. Price, 
15 cents. 

L. M. Hartley, of Salem, Iowa, has gotten 
out a pamphlet entitled Hints on Sheep 
Raising, which contains some good infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The first of Madame Adelaide Ristori's two 
autobiographical articles on How I BP: came aa 
Actress will appear in one of the coming issues 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine for No- 
vember contains a fine array of bright things 
by popular authors, all remarkably well iLus- 
trated. Published at Hartford, Conn. Price, 


25 cents. 

Mr. Howells has given the title of My 
Literary Passions to his literary autobiography 
which he has written for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and will begin in the next issue of 
that magazine. 

President Jordan, of Stanford University, 
will tell The Story of Bob in Zhe Popular 
Science Monthly for December, with illas- 
trations. Bob is a South Sea monkey, and 
his story, besides contributing to the study of 
simian psychology, will be found very enter- 
taining. 

The National Delaine Sheep Breeders’ As 
sociation have issued a Columbian Catalog, 
Washington County, Pa., is the home of thus 
breed, and the catalog gives a short history 
of the various members, their flocks, and their 
opinion of the breed. John Hamilton, Canons 
burg, is the Corresponding Secretary. 

The forthcoming number of JHarprrs 
Weekly will contain another eight page sup 
plement devoted entirely to World's au 
pictures, which will be even more effective i 
possible than this week's. In addition there 
will be astriking front page of the Manhattao 
Day celebration. Thulstrup will contribute 
a characteristic full page of scenes in Lay 
Aberdeen’s Irish Village and Blarney Cast!e; 
and another page will be devoted to four ©! 
the best views of the galleries in the Art 
Building. Carlton T. Chapman will show, 
in an interesting picture, the new method of 
coaling warships at sea; and an illustration: f 
how voters are turned out by one of New 
York city’s naturalization mills will have « 
peculiar and timely interest. “‘ Twiggs,s Cal, 
a new story by Eden Philpotts, and a great 
variety of other matter, will fill out a number 
of especial excellence. 


, 
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State of Washington. 


Epirok AMERICAN FARMER: Here are 
some of the wonders of farm products of 0. 
slorious young State to excite the envy of ou! 
foes fortunate brethren in the East: 

An apple weighing two pounds and four 
ounces. 

One strawberry 10 inches in circumference 

A bunch of grapes weighing six pounds. 

An onion weighing tour pounds and one 
ounce. 

A potato weighing eight pounds and four 
ounces. 

A radish weighing nine and a half pounds 

A beet weighing 30 pounds. 

A pumpkin weighing 93 pounds. 

A watermelon weighing 64 pounds. 

A cabbage weighing 53 pounds. 

A squash weighing 120 pounds. 

Timothy, seven feet eight inches high. 

Clover, five feet high. 

Alfalfa, a yield of 12 tons per acre. 

Cornstalks, 14 feet high. 

A hill of potatoes that yielded 43 pounds. 

Sixty-seven pounds of potatoes from two 
pounds planted. 

Hops from a yield of 9,592 per acre. 

Wheat from a yield of 68 bushels per acre. 

Oats from a yield of 125 bushels per acre. | 

A blackberry bush showing a growth of 21 
feet this year. ; 

A branch from a prune tree 33 inches long, 
with 46 pounds of fruit on it.—J. 5., Aber 
deen, Wash. 
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"THE WOO TARIFF. 
WHAT WILL CONGRESS DO WITH IT? 


A Continuation of the Canvass 
of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives on the 
Subject. 











In the last issue of Tae AMERICAN 
Farmer we stated that we had ad- 
dressed a letter to every Senator and 
Representative, setting forth that it had 
a very large circulation among the 
farmers of the country, with over half a 
million readers of every issue. All these 
are deeply concerned about the action 
which Congress may and will take on 


the wool tariff, and are anxious to know | 


just what they may expect in the way of 
a reduction of duties. The letter in- 
closed the following list of questions, to 
which an answer was desired: 

1. Are you in favor of retaining the 
present duty on wool? k 

2, Are you in favor of removing the 
duty from wool? 

3. Are you in favor of increasing the 
present duty on wool ? 

4. Are you in favor of decreasing the 
present duty on wool, but leaving some 
taritl upon it? If so, how much? 

We published in that issue all the re- 
plies we had received up to the time of 
going to press. We are still getting 
answers, and below give results of tne 
canvass up to date: 





7 t5.3. 4. 8. 
go", “5 Ap 
— om a 
C2 os we we 
=e S64 SA SA 
ool 
‘nato oF; & he 
Senators ie Ss Sy 53 
Pp as a 
a0 mo &s 
tm a & 
e- «a a a? 
ao _ — — 
Arkansas 
James K. Jones....cccees Non-committal. 
California " 
George C. Perkins. ..oces Ve@ cece cece cece 
Stephen M. White...cceee No Yes No — 
Connecticut 
JK. Hawley...cccceeeeee Ys NO —— —— 
Delaware 
Anthony EHigming..s. cess Yes No ee e6ee 
Idaho 
George L. Shoup, ceeeees Yes No No No 
Fred T. Dubola....scccees Yes No Yes No 
Iiinois 
Bhelby M. Cullum ...cees Yes No No No 
lown 
James F. WilsOD. cece eens Yes No Yes No 
Kaunas 
Williom A Pefler.....ees- Yes No No No 
Some Pease. .ccecéccseues Non-committal, 
Kentucky 
William Lindsay ..ceeeees Non-committal. 
Maine 
Wilitnin P. Pry@..cccccees Yes No No iases 
Michiaan 
James MeMillan....scees Vos NO cece cove 
Francis Bh. stockbridge.. Yos No No No 
Montane 
Thomas C Power... +» Yes No No No 
Nevada 
Win. M. Stewart. ....ceee Ye —- — -— 
New Hampshire— 
Jacob H. Gullingrer veces. Yes No No No 
North Carolina 
Zebulon B Vanee.... sess No Yes No «sss 
North Dakota— 
H.C. Hansbrough. ..e+e. Yea No Yes No 
Ohio 
Calvin 8. Brice ...ceee cess Non-committal. 
John Sherman...ccceeceee Yes No No No 
Oregon— 
Joseph Dolph....ceceeees Yes No Yes No 
John H. Mitchell.......+. Yes No Yes No 
South Dakota— 
Richard . Pettigrew.... Yes No Yes No 
Tennessee— 
William I. Bate........+. Declines to answer, 
Vermont— 
Justin 8. Morrill ......+++ Yes No No No 
ashington— 
Wataon C. Squire.......- Non-committal. 
Wyoming 
Jon ph M. Carey ccccceess Yes No No 
REPRESYNTATIVES, 
Alabaina 
Willi (, OACOB. .cccvcce cece ecco cece NOS 
John H. Bankhead.. .... No Yes No No 
Arkatisas 
Clifton R. Breektnmdge No Yes .... «... 
T.0. Mehne.......00. eeee Non-committal. 
Robert Neil - No Yes No Yes 
Californi 
Anthony Caminetti...... Non-committal 
8. G. Hflborn. ccoccse BOS NO 
Bugene F. Loud.......... Ye@ ss. 
Marion Cunnomn....ccccees nas No 
Colorads 
BE). Bets nasessccennns Non-committal. 
Connecticut 
Robert E. De Forest,..... No Yes No Yes 
freorgia 
L. F. Livingstom...... sees . Yes No 
om * Muddox,..s. cess Non-committal. 
daho 
_ oO aee No 
lit os 
Andrew J. Hunter....... Non-committal. 
Frank Aldrich......e.. Yes No No .... 
Philip 8S Post.....seeeee. Yes No No No 
John J. McDannold...... WO BOD esce céce 
William M. Springer..... No Yes No 
Goorm: W. Senith. cco cscs Yes No No — 
Habaha 
ON reer Non-committal. 
George W. Cooper..cceses a: (i ome seas 
wane WAM cccceeeests Yes No Yes No 
owa 
Walter 1. Hayes......0.. Non-committal. 


David B. Henderson..... 
John A. T. Hall....ccccee 
George D, Perkins....... 


Non-committal. 


Yes No No No 


Kansius— 
William Baker........... Non-committal. 
Charles K. Curtis........ res No Yes No 
Gree proderiok eenenewees Yes No — —— 
— Fee N N t 
Kentucky aaa 7. oe 
William J. Stove 


Asher G. Curuth 












W.C. P. Breckinridge... .... BOS cose _ seie 
Bilas Adiwms.........0000 In favor of tariff. 
Louisinna— 
= 8 J. Boatner....... No No Yes 
iine— 
Nelson Dingiley.......... Yes 
Seth L. Milliken occecceces Yes ne = = 
Maryland— 
H. Welles Rusk........6. 2 esa 
Barnes Compton......... No Yes No No 
Joseph i Walkers: 
oseph H. Wulker........ Yes No No 
Lewis A. Apsley.......+. BOS WO  soce pad 
William Cogswell........ Yes No No .... 
Joseph H.O'Neil.....66. No Vee .... sees 
William F. Draper....... a TP. sew onan 
Elijah A. Morse...... sees Yes No No No 
Ashley R. Wright....... Yes No —— No 
P yy 
ames 8. Gorman........ No Yes WN Y 
Darius D. Aitkin....... Yes No No No 
John Avery......... --- Yes No No No 
We Be Bite iccccce conde cn Yes No No No 
Julius C. Burrows....... Yes No Yes No 
John W. Moon.........00. Yes No No No 
Minnesota— 
- Ee otal ecccee co0ce cece ; ae 
». M. Hall....ee covsccees o Yes No N 
Loren Fletcher...... sss. Yes No .... — 
Mississippi— 
T. C. Catchiage ooce cocese sees TG det anes 
H. DD Money ..ccee ccocs No No No Yes 
Missouri— 
Writt D. PERE aneres sscones No Yes No 
Alexander M. Dockery.. No Yes No 
John T. Heard.......c08 me WED ecco 
Beauchamp Clark....... No Yes No Y¥ 
Sethe W. Oem. .0s cece cose Non-committal. 
Marshall Arnold.....s.+. No Yes No .... 
Castes H. Morgan...... Non-committal. 
Montana— 
Charles S. Hartman...... BOS TD. cote coco 
Nebraska— 
OR eee Yes No No No 
- A. McKeighan........ No Yes No .... 
New Hampshire— 
Henry W. Bluir.......... Yes ence seco 
Henry M. Baker.... ss. Yes eoce o- 
ohn QTANSP. <0. 00000 Yes Yes 
Thomas D. En li Yes : 
ned You® Mccsses sens Ves .ccc « 
oseph C_ Hendrix....... ttal 
itibaen J. Coombe...... Be Yes No porer 
Francis Marvin.......... Yes No No No 
Jacob LaF ever....o.cccce ee. BO. ence. see 
Charles D. Flaines.. . Non-committal. 
John M Wever.... Yes No Yes No 
George W. Ray.... Yes No Yes No 
Sereno RB. Payne....cccce OD stbt “khos cod 
Charles W. Gillett........ Yes No No No 
James W. Wadsworth... Yes No No No 
John Van Voorhis....... Yes No No No 
Amos J. Cummings...... No No No Yes 
Charles Tracey....cccccoe cece Yes ..... No 
W. Bourke Cockram..... Non-committal. 
Newton M. Curtig....... Yes No Yes No 
‘ burles Dunielg........6. Yes No — — 
Varren B. Hooker,...... Yes Yes No 
_ North Carolina— 
a - Crawford.... .... Yow «s+» 
No— 
Relivmy Storer..... cocow WR ants | -dase.. Sore 
. derek c. Layton..... No 
Devnis D. Donovan...... Bo 4 Re 





Yes No 


M. ee eeeere 
oseph H. Outhwaite. ... Ne Yes ahog, cage 
oe > Ieeweneessore my 1D” dce0 
*eeeree ea eo es erre 
John a bala Deadeoss _—_- 
H. Grosvenor... Yes No Yes No 
Stephen A. Northway.... Yes No —— No 
soeees Yes No Yes No 
w. RC IF Yes No Yes No 
William Lilly ...... ...... Yes No No No 
fiouty Het cDowell.. zee Ze vee = 
hen + Hingvani..... . es No . 
Hmait hates te Yes No ones 
bn e Batiee:..2... ~ 
ohn burn........ Oe Swarr 
= by Garmer Sdovcces — _ - No 
obn B, Robingon........ es No i cece 
Marriott Brosius .... .... TEE - asé<" A008 pees 
Ephraim M. Woomer.... Yes No. No No 
orem Yes No Yes No 
Josiah D. Hicks.......... Yes No No No 
Daniel B. Heiner........ Yea No .... +++ 
WF. Be BRO nc cccee vocncs Yes No Yes No 
George F. Kribs.......... EO © OB. sce cose 
Frank E. Beltzhoover.... No No No Yes 
pe ae No Yes N 
r Sihinbecheeses ° es No uses 
South Carolina— . - 
George W. Shell.......... Non-committal. 
George W. Murray ..... . Favors protection. 
South Dakota— , 
ON eae Yes No Yes No 
John A, Pickler.......... Yes No Yes No 
Tennessce— 
Alfred A. Paylor........ Wee Mo cos  scee 
Roam C. Houk..,... 0.00. Yes No Yes No 
‘exas— 
OB Febmes Oc os ec cseeces Non-committal. 
David B. Culberson...... No Yes No .... 
Williuam H. Crain....:... No Yes No Yes 
Be We. PROGRAM... cccccanes Non-committal. 
J. V. Cockreth............ Non-committal. 
De DE CORP csccs oscocies No — -— Yes 
Vermont— 
3 Oe eee Yes No Yes No 
H. Hoary Powers........ Wen sant eves anes 
Virg nia— 
James F. Epes............ Non-committal. 
oe Se ee, No es No No 
Washington— 
Willivm H. Doolittle.... Yes No Yes .... 
John L. Wilson........... Yes No Yes No 
Wisconsin— 
John W. Babecock........ Yes No No No 
Niles P. Haugen......... Yes No No No 
eK ee Yes No -— No 
W yoming— 
Henry A. Coffeen........ Non-committal, 
RECAPITULATION, 
Senators— 
In favor of the present tariff.........ceeeeees 21 
In favor of free WOO],.....6..ceeesccceeeeeeens 2 
NOM-COMIMIttAL........cccccees eeeeeeee eeeeeeee 6 
_. erry Teter 29 
Representatives— 
In favor of present tariff........... 70 
In favor of free WOO]. .......6es00 cones eweeees 44 
NOU-COMIMittAl .....6 ccceceeceeee scenes eeeeeees 24 
Data. odca0 cotces ccsbee S666 debedectas 138 


THEIR OPINIONS. 
In addition to answering the ques- 
tions, the following gentlemep made ex- 
pressions of their views. Thus: 
. SENATORS. 


ARK ANBAS. 
Hon. James K. Jones: I have not taken up 
the question of the coming tariff, bat when it 
is reached I will examine the question and 
make up my mind, Until Ido so I do not 
care to express an opinion upon any special 
point. 
CALLPORNTA, 
Hon. Stephen M. White: With reference to 
my position on the wool question, it ought to 
be unnecessary to inquire, as Tam a Democrat, 
and was elected as such. [ am opposed to 
duty on wool; I believe in free wool. Ordi- 
narily I do not care to state my position with 
relation to a pending measure, because it often 
happens that further information leads to a 
change of view; but in my canvassing Cali- 
fornia I explicitly stated in all my speeches 
that I was in favor of free wool, 
CONNECTICUT. 
Hon. J. R. Hawley: I am a protectionist, 
and strongly in favor of a duty om wool, with 
protection as well as revenue in view. 
IOWA. 
Hon, James F,. Wilson: I am in favor of 
the present duty, unless it can be increased, 


NEVADA. 


Hon, Wm. M. Stewart: T have all my life 

favored the protection of home industries; but 
protection is a matter of very little conse- 
quence compared with the movey question. 
I have no doubt that New England will con- 
tinue to be hostile to a tariffon wool or any- 
thing else produced outside of New England, 
and which New England requires in her 
manufactures. The people of my section 
have sent representatives for many years who 
have voted for tariff legislation, but they find 
the manufacturing States all in favor, with 
the exception of one Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, of utterly destroying the industries of 
not only the mining States, but also ruining 
the agricultural States. 
It is not absolutely certain that the power- 
ful monoplies which protection has contrib- 
uted to create are not enemies of the people 
who produce the raw material. It may be 
that the tariff needs revision, bnt as to 
the principles of protection, my opinions 
are unc I believe that we ought to 
do our own work, supply our own people 
with manufactured commodities and keep our 
money at home. But if the gold standard is 
maintained, it will make very little differ- 
ence to the people of the South and West 
what otber legislation Congress may choose to 
enact. There can be no prosperity among the 
producing classes of this country with the 
shrinking of money which the gold standard 
involves. 

The nominal tariff on wool is deceptive. 
The Director of the Mint fixes the price of 
foreign silver coins at the market value of sil- 
ver bullion. Consequently the price of manu- 
factures and all articles subject to tariff im- 
ported from silver standard countries is fixed 
by the bullion valne of silver in the countries 
from which the commodities are exported. 
This in effect reduces the variff on articles 
from South America, India, and China about 
one-half, and as silver further depreciates, as 
it will under recent legislation, the tariff on 
wool will be reduced. If we cannot increase 
the tariff on wool or obtain some legislation 
which will make it more effective, we have 
very little interest in the question. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


Hon. H. C. Hansbrough: I am in favor of 





the present duty, and think an increase far 

better than a decrease. If the latter should 

be the state of affairs, I think enough duty 

should be kept up to protect the industry. 
OREGON, 


Hon. John H. Mitchell: Yes, I am in favor 
of the present duty, unless it can be in- 
creased. “ 

WASHINGTON. 


Hon. Watson C. Squire: I have had so 
much business in my hands, both public and 
private, that I have not yet had time to devote 
to the question of the tariff on wool the at- 
tention it deserves. Now that the extra 
session is ended, I hope to be able to make a 
study of the tariff question and its effect on 
wool and other important industries. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
ALABAMA, 


Hon. J. H. Bankhead: I would put wool 
on the free list. 

ARKANSAS, 

Robert Neill: I am in favor of the total 
removal of the duty, or the leaving of it very 
light. Not having studied the precise ques- 
tion of the amount of the reduction, I cannot 
answer. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hon. Robert DeForest: So far as the ques- 
tions have been considered in Congress, my 
votes and views are matters of record. As to 
the future, while I may have decided opin- 
ions, I do not feel that I can consentedly, 
with my duty as ao legislator, declare them 
publicly im advance. 

[Mr. DeForest voted for the Free Wool Bill 
last year.—EpITOR AMERICAN FARMER. } ; 

ILLINOIS. 

Hon. George W. Smith: Yes, for the present, 
at least, | am in favor of the present duty. 
No, I am not in favor of removing it, nor do 
I think any patriotic American citizen ought 
to favor such a policy at this time. I do not 
believe it necessary to increase the tariff. - 


goods retain their present tariff, then I am in 
favor of the existing duty on wool. I think 


and less taxes. Revenue gives usa graduated 
tax on large incomes, large ies, and 
landed estates. Tariff taxes are most un- 
just and unequal of all taxes. They bear 
vily in property in many hands; lightly 
on property in few bands. The poor pay 


most, the rich least in proportion to 
wealth. We tax accumulations instead 
of consumption. 


Hon. Case Broderick: I am in favor of the 
present duty. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hon. Ashley B. Wright: Yes, I am in favor 
of the , as it seems best under 


MICHIGAN: 
Hon. J. C. Burrows: No, sir; I am not in. 
favor of the removal. If necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the, industry, I ani in 
favor of increasing the present duty, but no 
decrease under any circumstances. 
Hon..J. W. Moon: I favor the retention of 
the present duty, but. am opposed to a re- 
duction, increase, or a total removal. - 
NEW YORK. 
Hon. Charles Daniels: I am in favor of such 
a tariff upon wool as will secure the fmdustry 
and protect it from injurious competition by 
the intreduction of foreign wool. 
Hon. Warren B. Hooker: I, 2m in favor of 
retaining the present duty on wool and not 
for its removal. I am in favor of an increase 
if necessary to protect the wool growers. 
Hon. W. Bourke, Cockran: The questions 
which you propound I will answer on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 
Hon N. M. Curtis: Yes; I am in favor of 
the present duty, or such as shall be satisfac- 
tory to protectionists, of which I am one. 
OHIO. 
Hon. Jolm A. Caldwell: I favor the present 
duty. 
Hon. Charles H. Grosvenor: I am in fayor 
of the present duty and against its removal. 
I am in favor of increasing the duty 80 as to 
stimulate American production. 
Hon. 8. A. Northway: I am in favor of the 
present duty, and against its removal or de- 
crease. I don’t know that I am in favor of 
an increase, but if necessity should require I 
would, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Hen. F. E. Beltzhoover: I am in favor of 
decreasing the present duty enough to equal- 
ize the cost of labor abroad engaged in raising 
wool with that employed in the production of 
wool in this country. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Hon, J. A. Pickler: I am opposed to any 
decrease, and rather than such would prefer 
an increase, 
TEXAS, 
Hon. 8. B. Cooper: I am in favor of reform- 
ing and reducing the tariff upon all raw ma- 
terial and manutuctured articles ratably; that 
is to say, | am in favor of making a reduction 
pon each article sufficiently low so that only 
sufficient revenue will be raised thereby to 
defray the expenses of the Government eco- 
nomically administered. 
VIRGINIA, 
Hon. D. Gardiner Tyler: IT am in favor of 
removing entirely the duty from wool. 
WASHINGTON, 
Hon. John L. Wilson: | favor the present 
duty on wool, and no change. I think we 
will do well if we can keep it as it is, instead 
of attempting to increase. 
WISCONSIN, 


Hon. H. A. Cooper: I am opposed to free 
trade in wool. tariff ought to be suffi- 
cient to afford protection to the American 
farmer. 





———— 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


The 13th Annual Session to Meet in 
Savannah, Ga., Dec. 12, 1893. 


The following is the program: 
pec, 12. 
Prayer, Rev. C. H. Strong, Savannah, Ga. 
Welcome to Georgia, Hon. W. J. Northern, 
Governor of Georgia. Response, Hon, A. W. 
Smith, President, McPherson, Kansas, Wel- 
come by Georgia State Agricultural Society, 
Hon. J. O. Waddell, President. Response, 
Col. Dan’l Needham, President, N. E. Agri- 
cultural Society. WelcometoSavannah, Hon. 
J. J. McDonough, Savannah, Ga. Introduc- 
tion of resolutions, petitions, memorials, ete. 
Address, ‘‘ Inter-State Dependence of Business 
Relations,’’ Col. Dan’l Needham, Boston, 
Mass. Address, ‘‘ Agricultural: South and 
West,’’ Gen. H. L. Berkett, Palo Alto, Mi-s. 
Address, *‘Farm Life from a City Stand- 
piont,’’ Deeta M. Danies, Utica, N. Y. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Our National Wealth,’’ Hon. J. M. 
Stahl, Quincy Call, Quincy, Il. 
DeEc. 13. 

Introduction of resolutions, petitions, me- 
morials etc. Address ‘‘ Profitable Stock on 
the Farm,’’ Mrs. A. M. Edwards, Fremont, 
Neb. Address ‘‘ Horticultural Resources of 
the Cotton States,’’ Prof. J. H. Newman, Ex- 
periment Station, Fort Hill, 8. C. Address, 
‘* What Shall be Done With Our Agricultural 
Products,’? Hon. H. E. Heath, editor Ne- 
braska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. Address, 
‘* Business Methods in Farming,’’ Hon. W. 
H. Warren, Augusta, Ga. Election of officers, 
Address, ‘‘ A Plea for Thorough Agriculture,”’ 
Hon. W. R. Rankin, Jasper, Tenn. Adjourn- 
ment. 

MORNING SESSION. 


Dec. 14.—Reports of Committees: First, on 
Finance; second, on Resolations; third, 
Special. Address, ‘‘Future Prospects of 
Wheat Growing,’ Hon. Robt. Mitchell, 
Princeton, Ind. 

Other additions and special featares will be 
added to this programme, and it will be ex- 
tended from time to time so that it will be in- 
tensely interesting from start to finish. 

The object of this Congress is to influence 
such legislation, State and National, as the 
agricultural and productive interests of the 
country derand from a non-political stand- 
point; to discuss and formulate measures of 
importance, and to lay them before our legis- 
lative bodies. 


gpOver 40,000,000 trees have been 
planted in Switzerland in seven years 
in the effort to “ re-furest”” the country. 








in your lungs are the Home 
of Consumption Germs. The 


diseased spots are wiped out 
with new tissue made by 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
and hypophosphites. This 
acts immediately upon the 
Lungs and makes new tissue 
there. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substiiutes! 








KANSAS. 
Hon. John Davis: If woolen and cotton 


‘Tin South Dakota. 
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AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER GRQP REPORT 
Of the United State?’ Department of 
Agrioultare. 


Corn.—The Novenibet returns to the De- 
tof Agricultuneog the rates of yield 
per acre make the avernyeiéor corn 22.6 bush- 
els, which is the smallesti-yield reported, ex- 
cepting those of 1886,:288%, and 1890, for the 
past 10 years. . Thd gitigs for those years 
were, , 22, 20.1, and 20.7 bushels. 
Tt is less than the for the 10 years, 
1870 to. 1879, by 4.5ritaeshels; less than the 
ave for the sucdéediag: decade, 1880 to 
1889, by 1} bushels, ope les than the average 
for the three years, 1892, by a little 
o The ene reported 
result is in harmon, 
indications during the a Bw season. The 
July returns of condition were high, being 
93.2, from whieh print there was a rapid de- 
cline, ending im the returns of Octeber af 
75.1, afall of a little over 18 points, due in the 
main to the severe, extensive, and persistent 
dfouth. The ratesof yield of the principal 
cern States are reported as follows: New 
York, 29.3; Pennsylvania, 24.9; Obio, 24.3; 
Michigan, 23,7; Indiana, 24.3; Dlinois, 25.5; 
Iowa, 35.4; Missouri, 27.5; Kansas, 20,3; 
Nebraska, 25. 
Potatoes. —The November returns relative 
to ;otatoes give the estimated average yield 
per acre in bushels. The yield per acre as 
averaged for the whole country is 72.2 bush- 
els. is is 7.8 bushels less than the average 
fora 10 year period ending 1889. The gen- 
eral quality is shown to be good, and though 
the dry weather tended to reduce the size of 
the tubers, they are generally sound and 
a The percentage of quality stands at 


Hay.—The average yield of hay is reported 
at 1.32 tons per acre as inst 1.17 tons in 
1892. Except in Florida the yield is gener- 
ally below this average in the Atlantic States, 
owing chietly to the long-continued drouth, 
The returns by States range trom half a ton 
r acre in Delaware to 2.66 tons acre in 
Yevada, It must be bornein mind, however, 
that in most of the States reporting the lar- 
gest yields per acre, the hay crop is mostly 
made up of alfalfa, and that the yield of this 
fodder plant is very much higher than that of 
the grasses chiefly cultivated in other States. 
Buckwheat.—The reports as to the yield of 
this grain give a general average of ° 14.7 
bushels per acre as against 14.1 in 1892 and 
15.3 in 1891. The general average as to 
quality is 92.4. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, which comprises about two-thirds of 
the total area, have yields of 14.4 and 14.1 
bushels, respectively, quality being 94 in 
each case. The States of heaviest yield are 
Maine and Vermont, whose averages are 29 
and 29.2 bushels, respectively, while quality 
is reported at 99 for the former and 100 for 
the latter. In a considerable number of 
Counties in the Middle and Western States, 
especially the latter, the crop was cut short by 
drouth, and in some localities in the Noith- 
west it was overtaken by frost before it 
ripened. 

Tobacco,—The consolidated returns from 

16 tobacco-growing States make the esti- 
mated yield per acre 695.3 pounds as against 
682 pounds in 1892, The yield for both these 
years is below the average of the last decade, 
and with the slightly reduced acreage of the 

resent season, the ctop of*1893 will probably 

about equal to that of last year. As has 
been the case in previous years, the yield per 
acre in the seedleaf) growing States is larger 
than in the States growing heavy tobaccos. 
Thus Massachnsetts repotts 2,000 pounds, 
Connecticut 1,429, New York 905, Pennsyl- 
vania 1,000, and Wisconsin 889 pounds per 
acre, while in the other States the yield per 
acre ranges from 509 pounds in North Caro- 
lina to 884 —_ in Arktinsas, Kentucky, 
the State of largest production, reports 705 
pounds per acre. 

Sorghum—'The estimated yield of sorghum 
per acre is generally lower, than that reported 
during the last few years, “The range is from 
43 gallons per acre in & lo to 120 gallons 
he cause of the di- 
minished yield is atttibated to the widely 
prevailing drouth during the Summer 
months, which was broken too late to allow 
the crop to recover from its low condition. 

Frnit—The season just ended has been a 
bad one for the production of most fruits, 
with the exception of grapes, which have 
yielded abundantly. The reports on con- 
dition of previous months went far in indi- 
cating this failure, and those of the present 
month, which give estimated yield as com- 
paved with an average year, substantiate them 
with remarkable uniformity. 

Cotton—The cotton returns of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the month of Novem- 
ber do not indicate a hizh rate of yield, but 
point rather to a diminished harvest as com- 
pared with that of 1892, which was less than 
any in the last decade. The causes of the 
light yield have been heretofore reported , viz, 
drouth, excessive moisture in some sections, 
the ravages of the insect enemies of the plant, 
and some other causes of a minor nature. 
Local estimates vary in range from one-fourth 
to three-fourths of a full crop. The weather 
throughout the entire cotton belt has been 
generally favorable to picking, and the De- 
partment is advised that owing to this fact a 
large part of the crop has been successfully se- 
cured, a considerable portion of which has 
been marketed. 

The indicated yield as averaged from the 
county estimates, apparent errors being 
eliminated, averages 148.8 pounds per acre, 
distributed by States as follows: Virginia 152; 
North Carolina, 174: South Carolina, 142; 
Georgia, 136; Florida, 82; Alabama, 148; 
Mississippi, 143; Louisiana, 175; Texas, 151; 
Arkansas, 174; Tennessee, 138. 

As severe frosts have not been general, it is 
possible that the reported expectations may 
be exceeded. 





Ginseng Culture. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: As 
the culture of ginseng is in its infancy 
in this country, any facts relating to its 
development are of interest to the gen- 
eral public. I have recently taken up 
the roots from three beds 3x 16 feet each 
which had been in cultivation, one five 
years, the others four years. The com- 
bined product of the three beds was 1,074 
roots, which weighed 73} pounds, From 
these I assorted ont 833 roots (203 
pounds) for transplanting again, leaving 
52 pounds of clean, washed roots to be 
dried for market, which will make about 
17 pounds when dfy, worth $3 to $3.50 
per pound. Thegeed produced from the 
plants during the time was worth at least 
$40. It will be observed that the 
stock has been deceased only 241 roots. 
The beds were set:with small wild roots 
fouyand five years ago, ; The roots origin- 
ally set were much smaller than the roots 
taken out for replatting ; 233 seedlings, 
three seasons’ growth, weighed three and 
a quarter pounds... , 

have at this time, October, 1893, 
in my garden 32 beds ae 16 feet, stocked 
with roots and seeds; only one bed more 
than three years old. I now have over 
30,000 seed in forest nursery beds. It 
looks to me as though the culture of gin- 
seng can be made a valuable industry 
and worth the attention of the American 
people.—Geo, Staunton, Summit Sta- 
tion, N. Y. 


Counting the bearing and non-bearing 
orange trees in Florida, there are esti- 
mated to be 10,000,000 trees. Califor- 








Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥. Al! Druggiate, 





nia is credited with having 6,000, 
and Arizona about 1,000,000. ; 





— 
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TO YOUNG FARMERS. 


—->— 


A few Words of Sound, Prac- 
tical Advice. 


——- 2 ——_ 


8 SOON as you find a suit- 
able mate, get married. 
If you havea farm, good. 
If not, rent one and buy at 

r the first opportunity. 

Farm for a living; raise everything you 

can that you need to liveon. Have a 

good n and tend it well; raise your 

meat, chickens, eggs, butter and a sur- 
ee of each ; it is always salable. Put 

a little wheat, an acre or two ensilage 

corn to feed to your stock, and also a few 
acres of oats, Then put in as large a 
money crop as you can tend well with- 
out neglecting the others. 
If you havea little money ahead, save 
enough of it to pay for what help you 
may need: in your crop and to buy 
necessaries ; put the balance in land and 
stock. ' 
Go in debt for nothing but land, and 
not for that until you have money and 
stock to run it properly ; then it will pay 
for itself. 
Do not try to make a large crop by 
hiring help to be paid out of the crop, 
for it might fail; or if it didn’t, it is apt 
to leave you crippled for next year. 
Make only such crop as you can work 
yourself until you can save a little to 
hire help; if you can’t save out of your 
own work, hired help won’t pay. 
At odd times fix up your barn, cow 
lots, sheds, and pig pen. Have them 
warm and clean. Build a good silo 
large enough to hold sufficient for what 
stock you have. Cut all your corn be- 
fore the stalk and blades dry up, and 
shock it for the corn to harden; when it 
is hard shuck and crib corn, putting 
stalks in silo for Winter use. Get a good 
article on ensilage ; it will explain all this 
fully. 
Get at least two good cows; let one be 
fresh in Spring and one in Fall. If the 
will not nuke 10 pounds of butter eac 
a week, get rid of them and get those 
that will. 
When you go to town take a few 
dozen eggs, a few pounds of butter and 
your surplus chickens. Have a good 
warm chicken house and take good care 
of them ; they will supply your groceries 
and buy many a little article for your 
wife and baby. 

If hay is scarce feed your straw, but 
house it while it is bright. 

Bed horses and cattle liberally ; it in- 
creases your manure supply and saves it 
greatly, besides keeping your stock clean 
and comfortable. Allow nothing to de- 
cay in the garden. Take the surplus to 
your hogs and chickens, and what is good 
for them, to the cows; the chickens need 
it, and if taken to them they will not go 
to the garden. 

Feathers are always wanted in a farm 
house, and if you are so situated that you 
can keep geese without their bothering 
the crops, they are profitable, but Pekin 
ducks are thought better by many and 
nicer; they need no water, except plenty 
to drink. 

A few sheep well taken care of are 
valuable, and all you get out of them is 
clear profit, for they are worth the feed 
on a farm in cleaning up weeds and fer- 
tilizing. 

Raise at least one colt each year and 
one heifer; see that they have good sires, 
it pays. 

Keep hogs that develop quickly to 
about 200 ep as that is large enough. 
Raise two litters a year and sell those 
you do not need for your own use. A 
medium sized fat hog will be salable at 
nearly any time of the year in your 
nearest town. 

By working carefully you can make 
your farm with only your own labor pay 
you a profit of $300 over your living ex- 
penses the first year, and then you can 
hire a little help for the next year. 
Twenty-five acres will start you the first 
year, and if you have the stock the next 
you can increase it and can afford to hire 
a hand for the crop season. Do not 
work more land than your horses can 
easily cultivate. You ought to add the 
second year $400 or $500 to your capital. 
Then you can buy another team and 
hire a regular hand for the entire year. 
Be careful, however, to increase your 
crop for living first; let that always be 





just as salable as any other crop. 

First make the money to raise a crop 
and then raise it. If a failure comes it 
simply sets you back a year, but it won’t 
embatrass you much, 

Sojentific men will tell vou there is 
just as much digestible matter in the 
stalk and blades of an acre of corn as 
there is in the ear, and practical ex- 
perience proves it. 

Don’t sell a grain of anything your 
stock needs; it will bring as high a price 
fed to your stock as it will in its raw 
state, and in most instances higher. 

Do not sell your wheat that you need 
for bread. Take it to the mill, get your 
flour, middlings, and brand, feeding your 
stock that which wil! not do for the 
table. You can hire help very frequently 
for flour or meat as readily as for money. 
Let those in your neighborhood who hire 
out for a living know you have plenty of 
both, and you can get the same price at 
which it is sold in your nearest town, 
saving the profit of the middle man, 
whiok is an item. 

Another thing bear in mind, as soon 
as you can afford to hire two hands in 
the field your wife can afford one for the 
house. Add a cow or two and a few 
more chickens, and the butter, eggs, and 
chickens will supply the money for the 
extra corn and more. Thus your wife will 
not become a mere household drudge. 

Take your County paper, at least one 
good agricultural paper and a weekly 
newspaper from one of the large cities, 
reading them all carefully. It is well 





to take two weekly newspapers of different 


paramount. If you have too much it is, 


political bias, that you may not be carried 


away by a one-sided ment. The 
raising and falling of prices is an im- 
mer, but don’t 


es matter to — + 
et either rsuade you; you W 
be suipad by the adbens into power of 
the other. To theindividual farmer prices 
are an item, of course, but go —- 
working and raising your own living. 
You will eat neither more nor less of what 
you raise whatever the price may be, 
and your surplus will give you a profit, 
be the price high or low. 

The workings of the tariff are for each 
one to study, both sides carefully, and 
the side which will suit them the better, 
always-considering what will be affected 
with the change of price of your product. 
Do not look to see how much a pound or 
bushel you will get for your products, 
but study what a pound or bushel will 
buy of such goods as you may need, and 
after deciding that point vote with the 
party who will legislate to the interest of 
the class to which you belong. Keep a 
careful lookout for local, State, and Na- 
tional affaira Throwing the power of 
your voice and vote on the side of the 
party that gives the best hopes for honest, 
economical, and just Government and 
enforcement of the laws. The day of 
sentimental politics is past, and sectional 
legislation can never again cut any great 
figure in politics. It may, as the silver 
question has, arise, but it will be swept 
aside for legislation embracing a wider 
sco All of the questions will be, How 
will it affect the entire country? for if 
that is prosperous so the individual 
farmer will be. Study both sides of 
every question carefully, and then listen 
to or read the campaign speeches of all 
sides, drawing your own conclusion. 
Thus, and thus only, will the young 
farmer be able to grow up into a power 
in the land, and force his voice to be 
heeded in local, State, and National 
affairs. It is a good time to commence, 
as the country is now on the eve of new 
legislation by the Democratic party in 
power for the first time in 30 years, and 
the comparison can be easily insti- 
tuted. 

Young men now making their first crop 
will have a vote in 1896, and from now 
to then is plenty of time to educate them- 
selves toa thorough understanding of the 
issues that will be put forth, and it will be 
a recreation and pleasure to them to be 
well informed on all subjects that will 
come before our Logidetuses—Wu. 
SHELDON. 


_— — —— 


Fodder Devices. 


The correspondent in France of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER writes, under date 
of Oct. 17: “ All anxiety is concentrated 
upon the fodder question—how stretch 
out a limited supply of roots till Spring 
cuttings of green feed arrive. The silo 
will afford the usual help, only there is 
not much to put into the trenches this 
Autumn, The larger consumption of 
cereals—oats, barley, and wheat—and 
also of decorticated cake, and even lin- 
seed oil, receive the most serious at- 
tention. With a little straw, “ flavored” 
if possible with hay, both invaribly chop- 
ped, the farmer can work next to mir- 
acles. Dairy farms rely on bruised oats 
for cows; they are always a good milk 

roducing food, and, what is not leas val- 
uble, fill, that is to say, distend, the 
stomach, a necessity for digestion. Bar- 
ley is given in the form of meal, dusted 
over potatoes or roots, or added to the 
silly. If wheat be given to hogs, it is first 
placed some time apart to soften by being 
wetted. Sheep take kindly to wheat, but 
their teeth must be sound in order to 
grind well. Linseed oil is generally 
mixed, in the proportion of one part of 
oil to 90 of boiling water, and sprayed 
over the dry chop. Moistened food, but 
not slops, is in favor. Even bran is only 
wet, notsteeped. Evidently these plans 
of feeding are telling on the hay and 
straw market, as the prices of these fod- 
ders, though still very high, remain 
stationary.” 





Rolling Land. 


The tests at the various Experiment 
Stations in the country give the follow- 
ing results : 

(1) Rolling land makes the tempera- 
ture of the soil at 1.5 inches below the 
surface from 1° to 9° Fahr. warmer than 
similar unrolled ground in the same lo- 
cality, and at 3 inches from 1° to 6° 
warmer. 

(2) Rolling land by firming the soil 
increases its power of drawing water to 
the surface from below, and this in- 
fluence has been observed to extend toa 
depth of 3 to 4 feet. 

(3) The evaporation of moisture is 
more rapid from rolled than from un- 
rolled ground, unless the surface soil is 
very wet, and then the reverse is true, 
and the drying effect of rolling has been 
found to extend to a depth of 4 feet. 

(4) Observations on oats, clover, peas, 
and barley seeds indicated that “in cases 
of broadcast seeding, germination is more 
rapid and more complete on rolled than 
on unrolled ground.” The yield of oats 
was increased by rolling. 


_~-—° 


Plants breathe through the “ stomata,” 
or breathing pores in the leaves, In case 
the plant or tree is of the leafless variety 
the stem, which is also provided with 
stomata, performs the office of breathing. 











And head had long 
troubled me. I became 
nearly blind and my 
hairallcameout. Idoc- 
tored without relief. 
Finally Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla was highly rec- 
emmended, and after 
taking three bottles I 
was free from my 
Last Winter after 


Erysipelas in My Face 





paringe’, 
trouble and long sufferings. 
an attack of the grip I became easily tired and 
had no appetite. I resorted to Hood's. The 
tired feeling is gone and I have a good appetite." 
Mrs. Wu. E. BARRINGER, Olive Ridge, N. Y. 





Hood's Cures 





Hood’s Pills are baud made, 250. 
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(TRADE MARK.) 
DR. A. OWEN. 
The Only Scientific and Practical Elee- 
trie Belt for General Use, svotasing = 
Genuine Carrent of Electricity for 

Cure of Diseases. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest }, ae, list of a 
Belts and A sworn 

- of x: have been cured, ete. Pub 
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languages. valiuable catalogue or # treatise on 
rupture cured with Electric Truss will be sent to any 
address on receipt of six cents postage. 


The (wen Electric Belt and Appliance C0. 


Main Office and Only Factory, 

THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING, 
201-211 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Call at offices when visiting the World's Fair, also 
at Dr. A. Owen's Exhibit in Electricity Building, 
The Largest Electric Bett Establishment in the World. 
When writing mention this paper. 

ted watch to every 


o* f REE reader of this paper. 


cet this out and arod It to us with 
your full name and address, and we 
you one of those 
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will give you One Free. 
as we shall ‘send out samples 


for ys Address 
THE NATIONAL MFO 
& IMPORTING CO. 
Dearborn Bt., Obicago, iil. 
When writing mention this paper. 
AGENTS WANTED ™* 
Complete tn 1 vol., 800 Full speeches and a@ 
dresses. Cloth $2.50; agent’s outfit Sec. Enormous 
advance orders Selisatsight Write quick. 


F, T. NEELY, Publisher, Chicago. 
When writing mention this paper. 


Parliament of 
Religions. 


PRINTING OFFICE 
relies ik Fad Syecer poco |e 
INGERSOLL S BRO: 06 COMTLEMD St aT Oe LO 
Send for Christmas Cataloge. 

When writing mention this paper. 
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BLAME BURLINGTON “STAY-OH.” 
Ask dealer oF write nket Ce. 2, 
When writing mention this paper. 
Fertilizer for Wheat. 

I have a five-acre field; pine growth; has 
been cleared three years; soil, sand; sub-soil, 
yellow. Has been in corn two years; wheat, 
one year, What mixture must I have to 
make a good fertilizer on my wheat? I have 
stable manure and ashes. What fertilizer 
must I buy to make a dry mixture for the 
old field ?——-W. M. A., Greensboro, N. C. 


I would suggest your using for wheat 
on the five-acre field a mixture composed 
of : 
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Stable Manure....secseessees 800 pounds, 
Acid phosphate..coresccesceee 800 pounds, 
AGNES. .ccccccccccccces @ceececes 400 pounds, 


The ashes should be unleached and 
best of hard wood; the stable manure 
ought to be thoroughly rotted. In mixing, 
scatter a layer of stable manure, then a 
layer of acid phosphate, then ashes, and 
repeat in same order. When ready to 
apply, mix the heap thoroughly as you 
haul it to the field. It will be best not 
to let the heap stand long, because the 
ashes will have a tendency to decompose 
the manure. —. should be 
made at the rate of 400 or 500 pounds 
per acre, 

Have you ever tried the effect of a 
previous crop of cowpea vines, to be 
plowed under when ripe? I think you 
will find this very advantageous to your 
wheat cultivation. Cowpeas sowed broad- 
cast in June, are ripe in October, or 
earlier. Such peas as you desire may 
be picked, and the vines plowed under, 
after which time the field is prepared for 
wheat.—H. B. Battle, N. C. Experiment 
Station. 

_-_- oO ee 
The Piedmont Region of the South— 

“The Best Country Under the Sun.” 

After the war a heavy emigration began to 
the West from all the Southern States, which 
continued several years. In late years, how- 
ever, the movement has been reversed, and 

ple are leaving the West and are a 
in all parts of the South. The experience 
those who have lived in both sections is that 
while the yield per acreage is not so large im 
the South as in some parts of the West, per- 
haps, yet the net profits for a series of years 
are quite as satisfactory and life far more 
comfortable, as the farmer does not have to 
contend with frequent and protracted drout 
destructive cyclones and caterpillars, an 
long, dreary, and severely-cold Winters. 
Taking into consideration the climate, es 
pecially that of the Piedmont region of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, 
traversed by the Richmond & Danville Rail- 
road system, with its advantages of good 
markets, cheap lands, pure water, and perfect 
school systems, unquestionably the ‘‘ Best 
country under the sun,’’ especially for the 
tiller of the soil, the manufacturer of cotto! 
woolen goods, and tobacco, is that situa’ 
between Washington, D. C., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., along the eastern slope of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, where all classes of 
citizens are prosperous and happy and a good 
livelihood can be had with minimum exer- 
tion. Outdoor work can be done every day 
in the year, and storms, destractive alike to 
life and property, are not feared as in other 
sections of the Union. 

Map folders, showing time schedule and 
extent of Richmond & Danville system of 
roads, and circulars descriptive of land, cli- 
mate, etc., can be had on application to the 
Passenger Department, Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad, Washington, D. C. 

oe — 


Fake fruit tree agents are working all 
kinds of schemes in Delaware County, 
Ind., and many well-to-do farmers have 
been worked for good sums of money. 
A grapevine man is loose who tells a 
polished tale about a large winehouse be- 
ing erected in Muncie, and that they 
will buy all the grapes raised. He sold 
one lady 1,000 vines and then skipped. 

Swindlers promising to furnish free 
seed for a new kind of wheat which will 
yield 50 bushels to the acre are traveling 
over West Virginia. In addition te the 
seed they furnish 100 pounds of phos 
phate for each acre planted, and ask in 
return that the farmers sign an agree- 
ment giving them one-half the crop. 
The agreement turns up in the bank as 
a note for $200, payable on demand. 
They have caught a great many farmers 
in the interior. 

The “ devil’s plant,” which clings close 
to the earth and bears beautiful red blow 
soms, is so poisonous that bees, tasting of 
a liquid drop always found in the calyx 








of the flower, drop dead almost instantly, 
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Captain Young's Thanksgiving. 
BY WELL CARLETON, 
* + * > ® - - 
There was no road, upon that day, 
Where any one was living, 
That did not somehow stretch away 
To Captain Young's Thanksgiving. 
From Baker's Plains and Bic 
From all about Van Alstine’s Mill, 
from Talbot's mimic mountain-top, 
lone-eyed Peter's blacksmith shop, ‘ 
where the foaming billows ride 
he Lake of Satan, two miles wide, 
where, unwilling to agree, 
ide the Dempster brothers three; 
: « Cave ita title earned, 
Where once the Crosby school-house burned; 
) Basswood Grove to Splintertown, 
hungry guests cume thronging down, 
All glad that they were living; 
By couple, dozen, and by score. - 
*T never knew,” Young pondered o'er, 
“1 had so many friends before!" 
It was a great Thanksgiving. 


Came Parley Barr and Charley Bare 
And all who of that lineage are; 
Came Lemuel Bright and Samuel Bright 
And ail who dwell within their sight; 
Came Stingy Jones and Lazy Jones, 
And all the children either owns; 
me Tulbbs, who made his horses draw 
Five daughters und a son-in-law; 
Came Mrs. Ciose, who brought along 
Her children, unrestrained and strong; 
Came Druggist Jack, who bought a farm, 
And did it neither good nor harm; 
Came Lawyer Huggerboom, who'd draw 
Deriée darkness from a lantern-jaw; 
Came Dodger, seldom found when sought 
Who, if he stole, was never caught; 
Came Drover Tom, who rode on gigs, 
And bouahs and sold his neighbors’ pigs; 
Came Twist, a horse exchanger lithe, 
And Claude Gustave Napolean Smythe, 
Who peddied for a living; 
Came some who long obscure had stood 
use their previous lives were g004; 
‘or exery one arrived that could 
At Captain Young's Thanksgiving. 


He noticed, as he preneet around, 
A bundred lost relations found 
ot young and old, of high and low: 

e@ pondered >: “T did not know 

I had so many living.” 
Some entered with the morning light 
And some got there the previous night; 
Some in the town the railways put, 
Some came by horses, some afoot; 





From every place that harbors views 
That relatives were nade to use; 
From where the Boston cod congeals, 
$e San } ranciseo’s howling seals; 

rom Florida's palmetto hosts 
To Maine's unumbered birchen ghosts; 
They came, with smiles enameled o'er 
And consanguinity galore. 

me from the east a spectre gaunt— 

His sister's husband second aunt; 
Came from the west, due thanks to give, 
Three hundred pounds of relative; 
Came from the north a learned dame 
Entirely on her Christian name; 
Came from the south a winsome maid 
Of whom the Captain was afraid; 
Came relatives trom ail around 
As if they had sprung up from the ground 

To join in glad Thanksgiving 

* . 7 * * * . 
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Mrs. Cyrus W. Fields’s Opinion. 


In a recent publication this well- 
known lady gives her opinion of women 
in business. She says the economist who 
states that women must not cheapen the 
labor which the heads of families do to 
support their families upon, does not point 
any way to the bread winning women 
who are such not from choice but from 
necessity. 

She says that she has not found that 
business makes women less cultured or 
refined or gentle. On the other hand, 
she thinks it broadens their views of life, 
and makes her feel the brotherhood of 
man. 

She lays no particular stress upon the 
refining influence which women are to 
have upon their surroundings, but she 
thinks that on the whole business will 
be benefited by their presence, owing to 
the fact that a woman will carry her 
personality to it more than a man will; 
that they are incapable of being one 
person in business and another out. 
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Nellie Grant Sartoris. 


She will always have a warm spot in 
the heart of Americans. Not long ago 
she returned to her English home, which 
is described as an airy pleasant place. 
She has three children—a boy who is 
taller than his mother, and two younger 
girls. She does not move in the ultra 
fashionable circles, but rather prefers the 
quiet society of a few genuine home 
friends. 

She is a woman of 37 years, but does 
not look it; she has dark hair and eyes 
and a clear skin, a low, sweet voice and 
@ quiet, reserved manner that never fails 
to interest. 

When she goes out in the evening she 
usually wears white with creamy lace 
draperies. 


The Sick Room. 


There is no corner of the house that 
needs the thought and care bestowed 
upon it that the sick chamber does, A 
few of us are fortunate erough to have 
none of our family on the invalid list, and 
the lack of experience in consequence 
renders us more likely to fall into careless, 
thoughtless waysshould accident overtake 
us. Suppose-that one of the older mem- 
bers of the family is a confirmed invalid ; 
her room should be on the sunniest side 
of the house where ail the light can be 
admitted that she can stand. It should 
ay! ay Sag possible to the living rooms, 
so that she may not feel that she is en- 
tirely out of touch. 

Do not have too many heavy, dust- 
gathering curtains about, and make it a 
fixed rule to have nothing that cannot 
be easily kept in the most perfect order 
within sight of the sufferer. 

If she can be moved into another room 
through the day she will rest the better 
for it at night. Even when the room is 
undergoing the weekly cleaning it is well 
to surprise her by changing the furniture 
about. Even if it is no improvement it 





If she is confined to the bed, not less 
than twice a day should the air of the 
room be entirely changed. To guard 
the invalid against drafts at this time 
throw an extra blanket over the bed and 
a light woolen or crocheted shawl over 
head and face and leave it till it feels 
too warm, taking care that the 
— is not allowed to get at all heated 

the operation. 

We all have inherited the idea that 

lants are unwholesome to have in a liv- 
ng room. Well, no one will deny that 
a t many large plants are unhealth- 
ful in a small, imperfectly ventilated 
room; but on the other hand, a plant does 
more good than harm in a room where 
there is a tight stove, as the moisture 
they exhale counteracts in a measure the 
fierce burning up of the air which is 
goingon. If you have a plant in bloom, 
by all means take it into the sick room 
for the day, anyway: 

All that can be done in bringing into 
prominence the light, the cheerful in life, 
should be done; the unpleasant and try- 
ing should never be discussed in the pres- 
ence of an invalid. 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 


Some of the new goods that seem so 
heavy are so loosely woven that they are 
in fact very light, and the dresses made 
from them have much less weight than 
one might fancy. 

One of the things to be noticed among 
the new ideas is the tendency toward over- 





| skirts, which manifests itself in the ar- 


rangement of waved, and Vandyked 
rows of trimming in double skirts of 
contrasting colors, and on the more 


| daring models the old-fashioned overskirt 


appears, unobtrusively, but none the less 
surely, 

Economy in dress does not mean to 
buy poor materials; this sort of thing is 
in reality one of the worst forms of ex- 
travagance, for the shabby goods ina 
short time shows itself, and the garment 
made from flimsy material becomes 
utterly unfit for service. To look well 
it is far more economical to have one 
costume that is both well made and of 
excellent material, though not con- 
spicuous either in its making or its de- 
sign. 

Black makes a stout woman look 
slender ; it is the thinnest color a fleshy 
woman can wear. It also makes a person 


look old. It is the worst color an ageing 
woman can wear. 
ierigthidiiin~hionine 
A New Suit. 


This gown is the latest, and as a general 
thing it is very becoming. This one is 
made of dark-brown heavy material 
called sail cloth, which is not unlike heavy 
tweed or hop-sacking either. It has a 
smooth surface more like the former. 
The gown is made-with a plain skirt, 
with an umbrella coat made cut-a-way 
to show a vest of fancy cloth. This 
vest is of as handsome material as one 
can afford, beantiful shot silks and bro- 
caded satins being used by some. Braid 
is used by those who wish to relieve the 
severity of the gown. The braid is black 
and is put at the bottom in rows going 
straight around or in Vandykes, 





This suit is especially becoming to a 
slender figure, but is not a favorite with 
the larger ladies. It is desirable for 
one going on a long journey or for a 
woman who is obliged to be on the street 
much. It is not a particularly desirable 
dress otherwise, as even with another 
waist for the house it is not of soft enough 
material to be pretty for indoor wear. 


A Mending Chair. 


A useful and comfortable chair may 
be made from a decrepit old rocker that 
is no longer fit for service as a rocker. 
If it bas high arms take them off and 
put across from the seat to the back 
slats to brace it thin strips of siding; or 
better still, pieces of a Bed slat. ‘Take 








gives her something to think about. 


off the rockers and saw the legs so that 





will be even, and of the length to 
make the chair the right hight for sewing. 
Pad the arm strips with tow and cover 
with coffee sacking. Make a large, thin 
cushion the size of the entire back of the 
chair of cotton batting, make a feather 
cushion for the seat and cover both 
cushions and the arms with some pretty 
creton or calico. 

Take an old slate frame and nail it on 
the underside so that it comes half. way 
out from under the edge of the right side 
of the chair; Cover the frame with the 
calico, make a bag of the calico, and sew 
it to the slate binding, and draw it to- 
gether at the bottom. This bag is for 
the mending materials, or if it is put on 
Grandma’s chair it is for her patch work. 





With a cost not to exceed 40 cents this 
chair may be made into a comfortable 
and useful piece of furniture. - If the 
corner in which it is to stand is large 
enough, a little shelf may be added to 
the other side and covered with the same 
material, Upon this is tacked a heavy 
work box made of cardboard and covered 
with cloth. If desired two smaller boxes 
may be made, as they are more easily 
kept in shape than one large one. 





A Jowel Box. 


An odd little present for a young girl 
may be made from an ordinary paste- 
board box with a sliding cover. To line 
the box, cut ‘three pieces of handsome 
plush or silk or velvet to fit the inside of 














the box. One piece is large enough to 
cover the bottom and the two ends; the 
other two are of equal size and are for 
the sides. Paste these in with glue and 
put some place to dry gradually. Then 
take the slide cover and cut out of 
heavy paper a piece the shape of a sled. 
Line the runners and the underside 
and the entire top with the same ma- 
terial as the inside, and you have a novel 
and quickly made little jewel case. 
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A Chestnut. 


Some of our show windows are dis- 
playing such handsome fancy articles. 
One was a pocket pincushion made to 
resemble a chestnut. Cut two heart- 
shaped pieces of brown satin, and at the 





top of each fell on in small stitches a | 
round piece of mouse-gray velvet. Bast | 
on the back of these crinoline, and then 
bast to these two pieces of cardboard a 

turn smaller than the satin. Place the 

two cards together with a layer of wad- 

ding between which has been liberally 

supplied with sachet powder. Overhand 

the two sides together. At the bottom, 

beginning at the point, work long stitches 

in the same color as the velvet. Make 

the stitches of irregular length in imi- 

tation of the marks at the apex of the 

nut. Fill the cushion with small English 

pins, 


BORGIA’S DAY AT THE FAIR. 





BY MARY E. HART, 


Borgia Josephine Elizabeth Thorson 
is a rosy, bright-eyed little Norwegian 
girl who lives in our town, and who is 
robust enough to bear up well under the 
weight of my laundry bag, as well as 
the weight of her rather burdensome 
name. 

“ Borgia,” said I to her one evening, 
when she had come for my laundry, 
“have you been to the Fair?” - 

“No, ma’am,” said she, “my sisters’ 
been, and my brother went, too; butthey 
didn’t want the bother of me.” ‘ 

“Well, Borgia,” I asked, “do you 
want to go to-morrow with me?” 

“Oh, yes’m,” she answered, her brown 
eyes dancing with joy. 

Early the next morning Borgia ap- 

ared at my door in her best gown, her 
fair curling about her beaming face, a 
picture that would have tempted any 
artist’s brush. 

At 9 o’clock we were inside the gates 
of the great, the incomparable, Fair, and 
my little companion’s eyes grew large 
and déep with excitement and wonder 
as she gazed on the grandeur of the 
buildings, the lagoons sparkling in the 
sunlight, crowded with picturesque gon- 
dolas and bright colored crafts of every 
description; and when we came suddenly 
onto a covey of swans floating indolently 
on the bright water, Borgia gave a tittle 
scream of delight and clapped® her 
hands in glee. Everyone about us 
smiled in sympathy with the child’s 
pleasure. 

We visited, first, the Fisheries Build- 
ing, where she went into ecstasies over 
the sunfish, the crabs, and the turtles, 
In fact, she was in a state of ecstasy all 
day, for we visited the places on the 





grounds most likely to be of interest 
children, 


v0 





For instance, nt some time in 
the Electricity But , where one could 
scarcely tell which were the most effective, 
the twinkling, creeping, flashing colored 
lights, Or my Jittl@elend’s sympathetic 
eyes. Befote we left the Electricity 
Building we exainiifed a graphophone. 
Borgie put the two'rubber tubes of this 
funny little musié'H6x to her ears and 
listened to a song some unseen man was 
singing, the ‘re 9 ef which seemed to 
be that his dad wouldn’t buy him a bow 
wow. Borgia was Very much puzzled, 
and wanted to know sghere the man was 
hidden, and I exphuiged to her as best I 
could the mechanism of the grapho- 
phone. 

From there we went to the Children’s 
Building; to see the wee tots in the 
nursery ; the little boys and girls in the 
gymnasium engaged in their athletic ex- 
ercises; the deaf and dumb school in the 
gallery, where the iittle children never 
having heard a sound from their birth, 
and naturally never learning to speak, 
were taught to. make the sounds of 
words by watching their teacher's lips 
when she spoke to them. They were 
bright little children, and their exercises 
on the blackboard were far superior to 
the work done by many children who are 
more blessed than they are. It séems 


that the perception of these little un-. 


fortunates is unusually keen, and in some 
degree makes up for the loss of hearing 
and the power of speech. While we 
were in the spirit of visiting schools, we 
went to the Rindeguitie in the Illinois 
State Building and to the State Industrial 
Blind School in the gallery, and Borgia 
came away feeling that she would rather 
be without the power of speech and the 
sense of hearing than to be unable to see 
the beautiful things in this world. 

We next took a walk through the 
beautiful miniature cave in the Horti- 
cultural Building, and then we went to 
Wooded Island, a spot beautiful enough 
for the abode of the fairies, and lunched 
in the shade of some queer, delightful 
little Japanese houses, and while we sat 
there I entertained Borgia with an ac- 
count of some of the customs of the 
Japanese, one of which was their always 
taking off their shoes before entering 
their houses. Borgia expressed herself 
as being very glad that custom did not 
obtain in this country, as she thought it 
would grow quite irksome to take off 
her shoes every time she ran into the 
house. 

I jestingly told her that I was going 
to model my Summer home after those 
Japanese houses, and that when she 
visited me I should make her take off 
her shoes. But I find that my little 
Norwegian takes jokes so seriously that 
it is not safe to tell heranything but the 
exact truth. 

In the afternoén we went to hear the 
Towa State Band (one of the finest at 
the Fair) in the, lowa State Building, 
from which charming place we reluctantly 
tore ourselves at the end of an hour, for 
I wanted Borgia: to make a flying visit 
to the art gallery, and especially to the 
department represented by her native 
country. On our Way through the great 
courts where the statuary was exhibited 
we passed the superb Japanese vases, and 
although I explained to her that the 
three prepresented $50,000, she could 
not comprehend their magnificence, and 
beyond the arching of her pretty brows, 
showed no astonishment. Clearly Borgia 
did not express much interest in art, not 


! even in the work of her countrymen, so 


we left the gallery to take a ride on the 
Intramural Railroad, which seemed to 
be more to her taste, and finally stopped 
at the Manufacturers’ Building, so that 
she could gather up her pocket full of 
pretty advertising cards to her great 
satisiaction. 

Our last visit was to the Norwegian 
Exhibit, and then it was time for us to 
leave the “ White City” for home, where 
I brought a tired but very happy little 
girl at the close of day. 
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WOMEN’S WISDOM. 

TOFVERY WOMAN.—For the present, we have 
this Lroad offer to make to all readers of The 
Farmhouse Department: We will give a full year's 
subscription to THE AMERICAN FARMER 
tu each friend who will send one-half column of 
available matter within that year, Subseription 
may be a new one, or it may be an extension of one 
already in our books, 

CONDITIONS.— But note this: We shall apply 
at least three teota to every articie, riz: Is it brief? 
Is it fresh and bright? Is is really interesting lo 
women? Let intending contributors apply these 
tests Lefore sending their matter, Inrange of topie 
these may cover everything of special titercst to 
women, Indifferent, prosy, or stale matter is not 
winted, We want to hear from our clevcrest 
women, uth facts, fancies, and experiences all 
their own; about thetr housework, faney work, or 
the training and education of their boys and girls, 

The contribution may be upon one subject or com- 
posed of short paragraphs ona variety of topies. 
All MS. must be written on one side of the paper 
only. All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the Farmhouse Department, 
care of THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Hints for the Home Economist. 


EpitoR FARMHOUSE: The young couple 
just starting out in life (unless the happy pos- 
sessors of a fortune) commence with a small 
house, go in debt fora farm and other nec- 
essary articles, work hard, which means to 
them prosperity and happiness, 

The angel in his rounds has dropped one 
little babe after another into the mother’s 
arms until the little honie is crowded. 

Besides paying for, the, place, they have suc- 
ceeded in saving a little money, and now con- 
sult together as to the best manner of spend- 
ing it to cover all their needs, which are so 
many. ’ 

As we have safely passed through such a 
siege, 1 will give my experience. 

We proposed building two bedrooms and a 
parlor down stairs. ' The’ space over the bed- 
rooms up stairs not being needed, we made 
into a large storeroom, but furnished the room 
over the parlor. My husband got all the 
lumber he could use out of his woods. Then, 
he being handy with tools, worked right with 
the carpenter. Aiter the carpenter, then 
came the plasterers; alter giving it time to dry 
it must be painted.” A’ painter wanted $3 a 
day and board. So I proposed my husband 
should buy the putty, paint, and brushes, and 
then give the job tome. ‘‘ Why,’’ said he, 
“could youdoit?’’ ‘* Well, you get the paint, 
and I'll give you a sample of work, and then 
you can see if it’s satistactory.”’ 

We decided on using the cottage color of 
ready mixed paint. For the bedrooms we 
chose a warm gray. I set the nails, puttied 
up the holes, and then put over each knot 
what our hardware man called a knot killer, 
80 they will not show. This gray paint must 
be stirred often, and when it gets too thick in 
the pail add turpentine. 

I gave the back bedroom three coats, then 
called my husband to loek at it, and he said: 





‘It’s all right, and by far the cheapest painting 
Tever had done.” ‘‘ But stop, sir; if I do the 
work I shall want the money, too; but I'll 
use it to furnish the house with.’’ ‘‘ Ali right, 
you shall have it, if you do it all as well as 
you have done this.’’ As the two bedrooms 
open into each other, I still used the £2"; I 
next~painted the sitting-room, as t had 
always been white. I only gave it two more 
coats of the same color. ‘Then I came to the 
oo putting on three coats of white paint. 

found the new work lots harder to paint than 
the old, 

The dining-room I cheos cream color; 
for the kitchen I got adark grey, also the 
little workroom and cellar. Then the old 
rooms up stairs had always been white, so I 
got a can of cherry stain, 20 cents’ worth of 
Japan drier, 10 cents’ worth of turpentine and 
one pint of Copal varnish. Put all together 
but the turpentine in a large pail, stirring 
thoroughly. You can put this stain on plain, 
or grain it like the natural cherry wood is. 
When you want it light, dip the brush in the 
stain lightly; when dark, dip from the bot- 
tom of the can, always remembering when it’s 
too thick to thin with the turpentine. It 
must be put oh quite thin te look well when 
perfectly dry. Varnish with Copal varnish. 

Now, I really thought I had the whole house 
painted, but found by using my dining-room 
three times a day, unless I wanted to degene- 
rate into that horror of all horrors—a woman 
with a cleaning ¢loth always in hand—I would 
have to change the color, so I bought a pint 
can of walnut stain, the same amount of 
Japan varnish and turpentine I had used for 
the cherry stain and put it on the same way, 
then using Copal varnish, and it~ looks and 
wears well, 

I now took an inventory of the paint on 
hand; found lots of green, white, and one half 
pint can of scarlet. To the last I added white 
until Imadea light pink. ‘With this I painted 
the ceiling in my room over the parlor. ‘Then 
to the gray I also added white, which made 
the gray lighter. I painted the side walls 
with this, then I got a wide border of pink 
and gray, then stood off and viewed my work, 
and called it good, but felt like a peacock when 
my eyes rested on the floor, for I did not 
want to go to the expense of a carpet just at 
present; buta happy thought came to me. 
I had some dark gray paint left after paint- 
ing the kitchen. So I took the square and 
put a half yard border all the way round the 
room. Then painted the center gray, the 
sides cherry, and with the addition of several 
pretty rags I now have a very pretty room. 
Hard work do you say? I'll admit it, but it 
paid. 

I carefully saved all of both kinds of stain 
I had left, as I had some old chairs to reno- 
vate. It any lady tries this, do not forget 
the cherry stain always is put over white and 
the walnut over cream color. The chairs had 
lost their seats, but had a good frame, so I 
took a piece of old Brussels carpet, stretched 
lightly, and tacked it on stuffed with excelsior, 
then a layer of cotton batting. ‘Then put ona 
cover of tapestry, then added a pretty lringe, 
and if you possess the art of painting with oil 
tube paints, a pretty spray of flowers on the 
back adds beauty to the chairs. Ladies can 
successfully cover old couches, thereby saving 
enough to buy the cover. 

Now, I know you will be interested enough 
to want to know if I solved the problem to 
make a little money go a good ways. So I'll 
tell you I did, and got well paid for all my 
work.—A FARMER'S WIFE, 


One Mother's Way. 


Epitor FArMuovseE: ‘‘Do you believe in 
paying children for little chores they do?” a 
friend asked me the otherday. Most certainly 
Ido. Ihave a boy 10 years old, and for every 
dozen of eggs he gathers he gets one cent. If 
I am hurried, and he washes and wipes the 
dishes for me he gets five cents. When we 
have lots of dishes, as we do at thrashing 
time, he only wipes them; then he gets 10 
cents. He also gets paid for feeding and 
watering the chickens. When my oldest son 
whitewashes my chicken coop he gets 25 cents, 
and the cellar he gets 50 cents. He also gets 
paid for entting the lawn and many other 
things, and they are just as anxious to earn 


candle or a bright light may be so placed 
as to throw the shadows out in bold re- 
lief. The story teller stands in front of 
the curtain and is guided in her remarks 
by the antics going on behind the sheet. 
In subsequent numbers we will give 
other figures which may be added to this 
entertainment. 

Two painstaking women succeeded in 
making the choruses of laughter follow 
each other in quick succession for an 
hour one evening with no expense and 
with but little preparation. 


—__._._._¢__ — 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


For the Home Table. 


Epitor Farmuovuse: Inclosed are a 
few of my mother’s recipes that were 
used by her in Maine. In those days 
the dinners were not served in courses ; 
all the food was put on at once, and if 
the dishes were not too heavy they were 
passed around. 

BAKED TURKEY. 

Tame and wild turkeys are prepared 
and cooked alike. The time for cooking 
is from 15 to 20 minutes to the pound, 
but this depends much upon the age of 
the bird; it must be well done to be 
moan Success lies in cooking it 
ong enough, and frequent basting. 

Put the turkey into a pan of cold 
water ; rinse it inside and out in three or 
four waters; in the last water but one 
dissolve a teaspoonful of soda. Fill the 
body with this water; shake it well; 
pour it off and rinse with fresh water; 
wipe it dry inside and out; rub the inside 
with pepper and salt. Prepare a stuffing 
as follows: Mix into enough grated bread 
crumbs to fill the eraw and body of the 
turkey a half teaspoonful of pepper, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
Summer savory, thyme or sage, four 
ounces of lard, four ounces of butter, with 
enough warm water to make the mixture 
moist. 

Mix all thoroughly and stuff the craw 
and body with it; tie a string tightly 
about the neck; sew up the incision; 
tie down the wings and legs, then lay it on 
its back in the baking pan; wet the skin 
and season it with pepper and salt and 
dredge it with flour. Distribute on the 
upper side small pieces of butter; put 
into the pan about a pint of boiling 
stock or a quarter of a pound of butter ; 
have a brisk fire; put the pan into the 
oven and bake. Baste frequently, at 
least every 10 minutes; bake to a rich 
brown. If it browns too rapidly lay a 
sheet of white paper over it until the 
lower part is done. When the turkey is 
browned on the breast turn it over in the 
pan while in the oven. 

Pepper, salt, and dredge the back with 
flour, and bake until browned, basting as 
above. When baked remove the strings 
from the neck and body; put it into a hot 
dish and serve with a gravy prepared as 
follows: Cleanse the gizzard, liver, and 
heart of the turkey thoroughly in cold 
water; mince them; put them into a pot 
with enough cold water to cover them. 





| 


Stew gently until tender, and keep warm. 


nage the turkey is removed from the 


pan add the giblets with the water in 


and have money as older people are; they | Which they were stewed to the dripping 
have doves, sheep, and ducks, They soon | remaining in the pan; put the pan on 


learn to care for them, and know their money | the fire 


value. 

Encourage the children, if you live on a 
farm; this will not be a hard task, as there is 
so much to be done. Our children all love 
their home, and seem anxious to beautify it. 
I often wonder what mothers do who live in 
cities to interest their children and keep them 
off the streets. We mothers want our children 
to grow up brave and true, and trying to live 
up to the golden rule in all things.—A 
MorueER. 

ee 
Around the Evening Lamp. 

Many a happy hour is whiled away 
for the little folks just at the most trying 
time in their day by one of the older ones 


| who is a little persevering and willing to 


exercise the imagination to weave little 
stories around the quaint figures cast on 
the wall. This amusement is acceptable 
after the child is tired with a hard day 
of play and is possibly a> little ca- 
pricious. 





The first is the old farmer coming in 
with the milk. He may be made to stub 
his toe on the step, or the wind may blow 
off his hat, or divers other accidents may 
overtake him. 

The beauty of these plays is that with- 
out any accessories or trouble they may 
begin at any time and stop when the 
little head has begun to nod. All re- 
quired is a strong, unshaded light and a 
smooth wall. 

Asscen by the cut, the right hand does 
the most of the work on the old farmer. 
The third and little fingers here make 
the bearded chin, while the thumb and 
other fingers make the nose, eye, and 
forehead. A very natural slouch hat is 
provided by they left hand if the little 
finger and the thumb are given the right 
twist. 





“The mule driver” is made with the 
hands separate. The driver’s hat isa 
three-cornered piece of paper, the whip is 
a string tied to the end of a match. The 
ears of the mule are made from a starched 
piece of cloth that will stay in shape. 
The difficulties of the driver may be 
multiplied indefinitely, according to the 
whim of the story teller and the lis- 
teners. 

These entertainments may be intro- 
duced at a child’s party, and will be 
much more effective if the operator is be- 
hind a sheet hung across a door A 


| 


; thicken with one or two table- 
spoonfuls of blended browned flour, 


| stirring it in gradually; let it boil up 


once, season with pepper and salt, pour 
it into a separate dish, and serve. 

Prepare and bake ducks, geese, pigeons, 
grouse, partridges, chickens, etc., tame or 
wild, as above, except that the stuffing 
for ducks and geese must be made of 
mashed potatoes instead of bread crumbs, 
with one or more parboiled onions fincly 
chopped and mixed into the potato. 

Some prefer to omit the stuffing from 
the body in order that the bird may be 
more thoroughly cooked. ‘The stuffing 
omitted from the body may be made into 
cakes and fried. Turkey may be stuffed 
with sausage meat, fresh oysters, 
roasted chestnuts. 

BOILED INDIAN-MEAL PUDDING. 

One quart of Indian meal; one quart 
sweet milk; one-quarter pound  suct, 
freed from fiber and chopped very fine ; 
one teaspoonful salt; three eggs, yolks 
and whites separated, whites to a stiif 
fioth; beat yolks and sugar together ; 
three heaping tablespoonfuls sugar. 

Heat milk to boiling and remove it 
from the stove. Then gradually stir in 
the meal, suet, and salt (these three in- 
gredients having been previously mixed); 
when the milk, meal, ete., have become 
cold, stir into them the beaten yolks and 
sugar. Then mix in the whites of the 
eggs and put the pudding into the 
bag. 

For this pudding only fill the bag half 
full. Cook five hours, serve hot, and 
eat with sauce or butter and sugar. 

BROWN BREAD. 


Two cups Indian meal; dhe cup rye 
meal; one cup flour; one and one-half 
cups molasses; one cup sour milk ; two 
cups sweet milk; one and one-half. tea- 
spoons soda ; salt. Steam three hours. 

DOUGHNUTS. 

One cup sour milk; one cup sugar ; 
one egg; one teaspoonful cream tartar ; 
one teaspoonful soda; a little piece of 
butter not so large as half an egg, and a 
little nutmeg. 

CHICKEN PIE. 

After the chickens are nicely singed 
and washed then put to soak in cold 
salt and water for a while to remove the 
blood that may not have drained out. 
Then stew till tender in a stone kettle. 
Just before taking off mix with ice water 
your pastry. Pour into an earthen dish 
the chicken and as much of the liquor as 
possible without danger of its boiling 
over. Put a rim of the pastry around 
the top of the sides of the dish but do 
not put any at the bottom to become 
sgaked and heavy. After thickening 
and seasoning the gravy to your taste, 
just before putting on the upper crust 
place in the center of the pie an earthen 
cup to keep the crust from sagging down 
in the center and getting soggy. When 


or 








the pie is to be served, the entire upper 
crust may be removed and the cup taken 














out. At this time more nen 
may be added, ies ai 
ROAST PIG, 
Ongof the later lots of pigs 
shown special favor for a month before 
Thanksgiving, and two days before ie 
killed and earcfully dressed. It jg ss 
quartered and takes its place of honce i 
the center of the table. It is stuffed and 
roasted in a slow fire, and is fr. quent) 
basted. The stuffing is made as w ’ 


has been 


before described for fowl, and in additin 
there is added a cupful of chopped ap " 
to two quarts of stuffing, If the , aie 
is large enough to admit of jt, , Nake 
row of baked tart apples around the rip 
These should have been cored before 
putting in to bake. . 
APPLE BUTTER. 

When the cider is fresh from the jypec 
boil it down four-fifths, and to hj. add 
apples that have been peeled, cored and 
quartered, Boil slowly all day o til] 
the butter is the consistency o; good 
stewed pumpkin. Some prefer! <“Wweeten 
it by the addition of @ little j clams 
This gives it a slightly differe ; iste, and 
makes it some darker, Thy int of 
molasses used must be gaged |) ¢\) kind 
and sweetness of the apples. 

To fill out this dinner y. t add 
the regulation amount of pir icles 
that the New England housew ii: ~ alway, 
dispensing to her guests, 

The vegetables are usually 1 ineroy 
at the dinner. Beets are ed “ 
with pepper, butter, and salt 1, bagas 
boiled and mashed, and put in the over 
to brown; potatoes mashed butter 
and cream added, and bake. lash as 
all there. There are delic| eRerves 
and jelly tarts and fresh ter and 
cream and fragrant tea } coffee, 


There are warm ereain bis etimes 
and salt rising and yeast |r A 

these goodies help to 

board on the day that 
and grand children » 
home to celebrate a; ke ff 
material prosperity. \!)- (| 
FORD, 


8 ing 
Iren 


oo 
Thanksgiving Men: } —_ 
Oyster Soup. 
Mashed Potatoes 
Roast Turkey —_ 
Stewed Tomatoes. 
Cranberry Sauce Ce 
Pumpkin Pie. Plum f 
OYSTER 

Pour one quart oysters j 
rinse by pouriny over one pit eaiae 
put this in a porcelain ki 
size of large eve. It 
of shell, add the 
season with peppr. erve. 

BAKI }) | 

After the fish jis dies 
dry with a cloth ail + with 
salt and pepper, stuff wir vail 
stuffing and pin w 
With a cord to ke i 
well with salt, pe) 
place a trivet on to 
tom of your baki 
from burning. Us 
or strips of pork for Keep 
just enough boiling wate: r the 
bottom of pan. Baste every 
and allow 15 minutes to every pout fs! 
serve with a gravy made from the ; 
or any sauce preferred, 

ENGLISH ROAST TURKI) 

Dress and hang your turkey ~ vera 
days before cooking, then stuff \ 
dressing, and place on a rac! i 
ping pan, spread with bits of tum 
and baste frequently with 
and water. Some use mil! 
water, to make it brown ni \ few 
minutes before it is don 
white of egg, dish the turk. Ke 
giblet gravy; garnish with | t 
and serve with celery sauce. 

CRANBERRY §SA 

Wash well and remove : 
place in boiling water for 
pour off To every pound 
three-quarters of a pound ot 
pint water; stew together « 


SOUP, 


erate fire for five or 10 minut g 


the vessel often, but do not =! 

in a deep dish and set 

Will omit the formula for tly 

as we are all familiar with 1! 
GENUINE OLD-TIME PUMPS 
Boil your pumpkin till 


sugar, two quarts sweet milk, one tea 
spoon each cinnamon, nutmeg, 
Beat well, then add the pum) 
each pie add one dozen raisins. 
a rich crust. Just as it hard et 
well with sugar. 
ENGLISH PLUM PUDDIS: 
One pound each of butter, s\ 


} 


brown sugar, two and a half | of 


flour, two pounds each of raisin- 
rants, one of citron, 12 eggs bea! 
rately, one pint of milk, om 
brandy, or one-half cup of ors 
(or any fruit juice may take 
brandy), one-half ounce each 
and mace, two nutmegs, grated ; | ih 
Serve \ a 


and boil six hours. 
sauce. I think in usinga plu 1ding 


it would be safe to discard the 1) 
and use nice layer cakes.—M i 
Cook, Marshall, Tex. 


. EY 


Picture Frames of Ribbon 


Artistic and inexpensive 
frames are made without glass 0! 
ing and with a most pleasing res 

Frame the etchings with thr 








mats of white, then tack smoothly again"! 
the wall. Outline these mats in oe 
pretty shade of fine ribbon (re! it 
able for etchings), leaving a bare =pace 
of two or three inches around this on ‘¢ 
wall. Now outline this space wit) ® 
second row of ribbon the same ce 
A group of these pictures framed 1! 
ribbon is effective and gives # '! é 
touch to any room. 
We propose to give away 1000" 
watches as fast as our friends wan! @°"" 
wd 
Beantifal and Iustructive Holiday wits. 
Washington Souvenirs, Ph ntographs of — eresty 
and Public Buiidings. Articles of Historic! Ty. 
ete. Send for caialog ant price Y Washl gion, D. 8 


DERMID, 1233 Mass. Ave. 1. W- 
When writing mention this paper. 


till sot stl 
through a sieve, and to one quart pry 
kin add a custard made of nin os, 
beaten separately, one and one halt cup 


Se at 
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Cacklings. 
\}falfa will make hens lay almost as 
well as will meat, and it can be fed to 
them four or five times a day with profit. 

There is said to be 125,000,000 laying 
hens in this country, and it is estimated 
that they lay 100 eggs each per annum 
as an average yield, or 12,500,000,000 
Those are big figures—well, we 
should cackle. 

The Dorking has many of the good 
properties of the world renowned Ply- 
mouth Rock to commend it as a good 
farm fowl. It is lacking in the active 
disposition of the latter breed; hence is 
not so much admired. 

The Long Tailed Yokohama breed of 
fowls are excellent as layers, yet but lit- 
tle known to many who keep chickens, 
They come from Japan, where they are 
most hizhly esteemed for their useful, 
steady egg-yielding properties, 

There are possibly more ducks raised 
on Long Island, N. Y., than any part of 
the United St: The State of Massa- 
ehusetts bus several “ duckeries ” of large 
proportions, hut these arms as an aggre- 
‘ks annually. 


errr 


tes. 





gaic turn out more 
runs for cockerels 
i upward is often a 
better way to handle the growing flock ; 
that is fo iding maimed chicks, as 
will be the results oftentimes from daily 
combats by unruly chicks. Try this 
plan. 

The excellenee of the Black Java is 
favorably known to many who keep 
them. As cither layers or broilers they 
rank high and their reputation for beaut y 
ied. ‘This is one good bree! 


Separate 


’ 
' 


of six weeks ¢ 


is unquestior 


that has not been able to come forward 
like many of the newer breeds now be- 
fore the pubie. 

Proper food and water, according to 
the season, must be given tohens. Dur- | 
ing hot weather they do not need heat- 
ing food, but rather worms, fruits, ber 
ries, and leaves and grass, Cool 
fresh water must be at hand at all times | 
during the Summer; while in Winter it | 
should be supplied warmed and often. 


Many have the same diet for their fowls 
in Summer and Winter. ‘This is wroug, 
this treatment hy 
giving the same number of eggs in the 
two seasons, taking, of « e, the low 
Winter number as the et «d to go by. 
Vegetables, green leaves, i... ripe fruits 
in Summer, and heating tood, chopped 
meat, warm meal, suntiower seeds, and 
grain in Winter. 


and the hens return 


o——____ —__—— 


DARK BRAHMAS. 








A Pretty but Very Difficult Fowl to 
Breed. 


uiS FOWL, while not so 
portilas as good as the 
Licit Lraibma in many 
particulars. The Light 
Bralima, on account of its 
color, makes a neater 
dressed fow! for the table, 
the white pin feathers being 





less conspicuous than the Dark. It isa 
much more diflicult matter to breed the 
Dark Lrahma toa high standard than 
the Light, as the sharp and distinct 
pencillings of the females and the black, 


full breast of the males are hard to pre- 
serve except in the hands of a skiltul 
breeder. 

The head and neek of a Dark Brahma 
cock are very similar to the Light, the 
head being white and the hackle striped, 
but somewhat more so than in the Light 
breed. The back is nearly white, a little 
black appearing here and there, while 
between the shoulders the black ought 
to predominate, but is nearly hidden by 
the hackle flowing over it. The saddle 
feathers are like the hackle, silvery white, 
striped with black, which should be dis- 
tinct. As the feathers approach the tail, 
the stripes get broader till they merge 
into the tail coverts, which are rich, 
glossy-yreen black, with a margin or 
lacing ot white. The tail is pure black, 
with green gloss. The wing coverts are 
black, forming a distinct black bar across 
the middle ot the wings, while the ends 
of the secondaries have a large black 
spot on the end, making the top edge of 
the wing also appear black. The re 
mainder of the secondaries are white on 
the lower half and black on the upper. 
The flights are all black except a narrow 
fringe of white on the lower edge. The 
breast may be either black, or black very 
slightly and evenly mottled with white; 
the thighs and fluff either black or black, 
very slightly laced with white. The 
thank feathering should correspond with 
the breast, being black if the latter is, 
and slightly mottled with white if not. 
The shanks are a deep yellow, inclining 
to orange, but this can be rarely ob- 
tained except on a grass run; and many 
Brahmas being reared in confinement, 
if the leg be moderately yellow it is 
sufficient. 

The color of the hen somewhat varies, 
soeeting » the taste of each individual 
ancier. Mr. Boyle, who is a very suc- 
cessful exhibitor, describes it ~ The 
Practical Poultry Keeper as a “dingy, 
white ground, very much and clodtly 
pencilled with dark steel-gray.” This is 
& beautiful effect, having the appearance 
of a frosted or silver gray, but there 
should be no appearance of pure white 
in the plumage except in the margins of 
the neck hackles, Vem there is an 
‘xtreme care in mating, the hens are 


‘ely to have @ dingy color, and the 





pullets are apt to have necks almost 
white for some distance down. These 
light-necked birds generally breed worse 
and worse; but the evil may be checked 
by choosing birds for breeding whose 
heads are distinctly marked. The shape 
/and character of the marking in Dark 
| Brahma pullets also varies. They should 
be of a medium size, so that the pencil- 
lings can be clearly discerned at a dis- 
tance of about 12 feet. A great point 
as regards color and marking in Brahma 
pullets is that it should be uniform over 
the body, and the neck hackle should be 
silvery white, heavily striped with rich 
black, and the shank feathering be 
pencilled the same as the body. 
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PARK BRAHMA HEN. 





The size of the Brahma and the quality 
of the meat places the Brahma forward 
as a choice table fowl. The legs are 
| particularly juicy and tender, which is a 
| good point in such substantial parts. 

The ehicks are hardy and easily 
raised, and many broods are raised with- 
out a death in the yard. The compe- 
tition of fanciers to breed for “ feather” 
has interfered with the egg production 
of the Dark Brahmas. But, as a whole, 

‘the result in this jine is fairly good, and 
there are many known incidents of ex- 
tremely good laying. 





The Rouen Duck. 

This duck bears a close resemblance 
to the Wild and Mallard Duck, in its 
plumage, but through domestication has 
lost the light and graceful shape of its 
| ancestor, being heavier in build and a 
greater aptitude to fatten, These ducks 


came originally from the city of Rouen, 
in Normandy, as its name indicates, 
They are very hardy and can be made 
to fatten very readily. The drake should 
have a clear bill of yellow, with a slight 
greenish tinge; a bright yellow is ob- 
jectionable, and on the other hand, a 
leaden color is a fatal defect. The bill 
should come straight down from the 
skull, like that of the woodcock, and 
being both broad and jong. The head 
is rich green, glossed with purple, which 
extends down the neck, around which is 
a collar or ring of pure white, not quite 
meeting at the back. The breast is a 
rich, deep, claret brown, extending down 
well below the water line, and there it 
passes into the delicate French gray of 
the under parts, which extends to under 
the tail. The back is a rich ish 
black, the curls in the tail being a dark 

mn. The wings area grayish brown, 
vith a “ribbon mak” across them, 
which must be a very bright and distinct 
blue, edged with white. The flights are 
gray and brown, and the legs are a rich 
orange. The appearance of a drake 
should be commanding. 

The bill of the duck is not quite so 
long as in the drake, and is of an orange 
color, with a splash of a dark color, 
nearly black, two-thirds dowa from the 














head. This color ehanges during the 
laying season to a dirty brown, and 
sometimes they become almost black all 
over. The head is brown, with two dis- 
tinct shaded lines on each side running 
from the eye down to the darker part 
of the neck, 
cilled over with dark brown, the back 
pencilled with very dark brown, almost 
black, upon a brownground. This pen- 
cilling must be distinct. The -wing has 
a ribbon mark, asin the drake, and the 





ROUEN DRAKE. 


legs are like his, orange, but generally 
of a rather duller tinge. The Rouen is 
an excellent layer, and for the farmer is 
a most profitable breed. - 





Artificial Incubation. 


Eprrok AMERICAN FarMER: Arti- 
ficial incubation can never be a perfect 
imitation of nature, but it must be made 
as near to nature as it is possible to be 
successful. The hen applies heat by the 
contact of her body, but she cannot 
throw off and diffuse heat sufficiently to 
warm those eggs she does not touch with 
her body, but covers only with her 
feathers. So if we observe her closely 
we will see that she rises and changes 
the position of the eggs, the inside ones 
being carried toward the outside, and the 
outside ones toward the center. The 
eggs in their comparatively slow transit 
from center to circumference and the 
reverse are never left the same side up 
more than a few hours at atime. The 
hen in rising gives her eggs an oppor 
tunity to receive fresh air, and to dispose 
of harmful gases generated from the eggs 
during incubation. It is natural for a 
hen to leave her nest for food and drink 
once aday. Whena hen does her duty 
in caring for her eggs for 21 days, the 
chicks should appear; if delayed longer 
or produced sooner, the chicks will be 
weak and delicate, and soon come to 
grief. The chick first breaks through 
the shell six hours before hatching; 
three hours after hatching, if the bird is 
dry and able to walk. 

Continuing our suggestions about arti- 
ficial hatching, let me say that mild heat 
and plenty of pure air are conditions 
absolutely required for the successful 
rearing of the chicks, and any arrange- 
ment which will insure these will answer 
for a brooder. Never permit the direct 
rays of the sun to fall on chicks before 
they are three weeks old. After three 
weeks, they should be allowed to run in 
the open air near the brooder, so they 
may run in and out at will. In small 
numbers, say, a dozen or so, chicks 
will not “crowd” disastrously in any 








contrivance; but special safeguards must 


DARK BRAHMA COCK, 


| be employed where large numbers are 
reared, or they will usually huddle so 
closely that many will be smothered. 
Absolute cleanliness is indispensable. 

Chicks should be fed for the first time 
about 36 hours after leaving the shell. 
The best food is the unfertile egg boiled 
hard, chopped fine, and mixed with 
bread crumbs. After a few days feed 
the following mixture, it is excellent: 
Ground oats, two parts; wheat bran, two 
parts; cornmeal, one part; scald and 
thoroughly mix. To this mixture you 
can add with advantage a heaping tea- 
spoonful of bonemeal to each quart of 
mash. Feed cracked wheat at night. 
Always keep plenty of clean, fresh water 
where they can get atit. It ~~ 
plan to warm their water at first. hen 
two or three weeks old, allow them a feed 
of cracked corn once a day, with plenty 
of green food, such as beets, cabbage or 
hay cut fine and steamed—J. W. 
CauGHEY. 


Saxby's Query to Ingersoll. 

This beautiful 

ular sheet music size) will be mailed to any- 

one inclosing 5 cents in stamps to D. G. Ed- 

wards, General Passenger Agent, C. H. & D. 
R. R., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Russian farmers hold an average 











27 acres to each family. 


The breast is brown, pen- }, 


THE MARKETS. 


ae 
Review of .the Fortnight. 
~ i) 


ee 
Scat 


Clapp & Co.'s cirenlar, says: Cotton—t!'he 
visible is about the sqjue as a year ago and 
two years ago, and is about five per cent. 
larger than in 1890,'drahy previous similar 
date. Exports since 'Bepit: 1 have been about 
four per cent. largerithan last season same 
time; port receipts haye been about seven and 
a half per cent. lawyer. Cotton goods are in 
fair demand at abddt thé lowest prices ever 
prevailing previous td past Semmer. A 
top crop has not been considered by the trade 
as possible. Fine weather, and reports of 
picking and a liberal movement causes many 
to think there may yet be a small top crop, 
Prices seem to hinge more on the question of 
receipts than what the cpop may be, or de- 
mand and supply will be. American spinners 
are reported as buying more cotton, and as 
having more orders and being more encouraged 
to start up er runon longertime. We believe 
silver has practically seen the low point, and 
is much more liable to advance than decline. 
This may assist values. English and conti- 
nental spinners are reported running on full 
time, and well pleased with the outlook, and 
fairly well supplied witu raw cotton. The 
local speculative interest appears very small, 
and especially so on the short side. The long 
interest appears large, considering the amount 
of cotton in New York: Madam Rumor says 
foreign houses are short large lines of distant 
futures. It is hinted a New York house had 
a large line of December cotton for this same 
foreign shortelement, and that foreignersare in 
control of both ends of the market. Radical 
changes are liable to occur in the near 
future. 

Wheat—Wheat growers usually the world 
over sell about one-half to three-quarters of 
their crop the first third or half of the year 
after beginning harvest. This generally pro- 
duces an increase for six months in the visible 
in each country. The recent past was no ex- 
ception in any wheat growing country, 
Russia capping the climax in forwarding 
about 6,000,000 bushels, which increased the 
amount afloat largely and indirectly said to 
the world, ‘‘We have waited as long as we 
can, in hopes that the United States, India or 
Austria would stop shipping and let the 
market advance.”’ The amount afloat.and in 
our visible is about 101,626,000 bushels, 
against 92,837,000 bushels a year ago. Total 
world’s visible about 220,724,000 bushels, 
against about 196,270,000 a year ago. India 
shipped more last week than a year ago. Indi- 
cations point to growersand shippers placing in 
this city before the Erie Canal closes 20,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and 22,000,000 in Chicago, 
or more im the official visible than ever. 
(Jan 23, 1893, the visible was 82,252,000 
bushels.) Every November and December 
for a decade past the visible has gained. 
Growers every Fall create apparently a tidal 
wave of selling which seems to depress prites. 
Consumers do not follow old customs, but buy 
only on the hand-to-mouth plan. It is often 
hinted that if growers would sell and ship 
supplies regularly, higher prices might pre- 
vail and smaller visible stocks be under the 
nose of the speculative bear, who always seems 
to see enough farm products in city elevators 
to encourage depressing futures. New wheat 
is being cut in Calcutta; the newcrop promises 
good in India. Nearly all Winter sections 
report favorable Fall seedling and crop con- 
ditions. Evidently the consensus of specu- 
lative opinion is that wheat is below cost of 
production; that the bears have aided un- 
natural depression; that the money stringency 
broke down values, and has forced farmers to 
sell more freely than usual. Great Britain 
has marketed but 80 per cent. as much wheat 
as usual. Many think they have plenty of 
money and will be tempted to stock up at 
present unheard of low ‘prices. Millers in 
many sections are advancing the price of flour. 
It. always has been a good plan to stock up 
about the time free liquidatton in speculative 
markets was going on. We may be nearing 
the danger line for short sellers. Many bulls 
are putting in limited orders at slight con- 
cessions from the market to pick up unheard 
of low priced wheat for delivery about six 
months hence free of all charges. Seventy 
cents for May delivery in Chicago in 1894 is 
very low; 75 cents for 60 pounds in New 
York does not seem high. Liverpool and 
London markets were never lower. 

Justice, Bateman & Co’s circular says: 
‘* With 75 per cent. of the woolen machinery 
idle, wool is dull. Since the disposition of 
the silver question manufacturers are making 
more inquiry, which has checked the down- 
ward tendency of prices; but the signs of im- 
provment are very slight, and the better 
feeling is limited to greater hopefulness. 
Capital is more freely offered for business 
purposes, but the ghost of tariff revision still 
halts industrial improvement. It is quite 
probable that the immediate results of the 
repeal of the silver purchases will be 2 dis- 
appointment to many, as most woolen manu- 
facturers believe that the silver question has 
but little to do with the closing of the mills. 
The depression in their business appears to 
be almost wholly the result of alarm on ac- 
count of anticipated tariff reduction. There 
have been some recent stoppages of woolen 
mills and but few resamptions. Manufact- 
urers as yet see no inducement to buy wool, 
knowing that if it is placed on the free list 
they will get it at present or even lower 
prices. 





> 


Wool. 


Boston, Nov. 11.—The market is a trifle less 
active as is the custom on election week, but 
the tone shows some improvement, although we 
cunnot quote higher prices. 

For Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces the demand 
continues good, but wi:h no very large supply 
in sight to make dealers eager sellers except at 
the mzerket rate. The wool is held with con- 
siderable firmness, and on some descriptions 
dealers ure talking stiffer. For XX prices run 
from 224a24 for the best wools. No.1 is quoted 
at 24025, and X at 22023, but with very little of 
the latter selling. 

‘The sales also include some Michigan wools, 
although the volume is not very large. Prices 
on Michigan wools are unchanged, but a firmer 
tone is noted. — Some dealers contend tbat any- 
thing at all desirnble in the line of an X cannot 
be bought under 20. 

Delaines are still in good demand and the 
better [se meg J is maintained. The range of 
Ohio delaine is 25a26. The sales include a lot of 
Michigan, not very large, at 23. We quote: Ohio 
delaine, 25a26; Michigan, 23a25. In unwashed 
combing we quote quurter-blood at 17819, and 
three-eighths at 19120, Washed combings, 26a 
27 for No. 1, and 25a26 for No. 2. 

Texas wools are not very active, although we 
note some tradeinthem. Values are unchauged. 
In Texas more movement is reported of the Fall 
clip, and purchases by Boston houses of large 
round lots at 7a9. We quote 28430, clean, for 
tine and 25a27 for medium Fall wools. In Spring 
wools, fine northern, 12 months’ growth, clean, 
$8a40, and for six to eight months’ growth, 35a37. 
Medium of year’s growth is worth 33, and six to 
eight months’ growth, 32. 

Julifornia wools are again quiet and show 
little of importance,, We quote the market. 
clean, as follows: 38a40 for northern free, re} 
months, and 3537 fer eight months; 37 for 
southern 12 months, and 34u34 for six and eight 
months. Fall wools are quoted at 30 for free, 
and 28 for defective. 5; 

Pulled woo's are @'trifié more active. The 
see are busy in the West, and receipts of 

hese wools are likely to be much increased. 
Prices are very low, We quote on a scoured 
busis, as follows: Fine A, 40u45; A supers, 33438; 
B supers, 28ai2; C s +pers, 20u25; fine combing, 
25; Western extra, d2a7, 

Territory wools continue in good demand and 
the large stock of them keeps the price down. 
In the best fine Territory woois dealers claim 
that more firmness exists, but there ure weak 
places here and there where the inquiring buyer 
can force a concession. We quote Montana fine, 
36a39; flue medium, 34a86; medium, 82; Wyoming 
and Utab fine, 35u86; tine medium, 33a35; medium, 


90. 
We quote the selling prices of the market for 
descriptions, as follows: 











LABOMBARDE & DEPAROIS, 
Commission Dealers—Hay, Grain, and 
Produce. 


Liberal Advances Made. Reference Ex- 
changed. Correspondence Solicited, 





No. 11 to 19 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H, 





Cents. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 24 a2 
Ohio aud Pennsylvania X........+++ voces BE Boo 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX.......++ cooee 23 Bs. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 23 al4 
Michigan X...... eueng- Sbeceeenestasecesees 10)220 
BD, TEs Boscc cccccescccce ceoncece cross 23 024 
Combing, No, 1.......0065 eeeecee ccoccccege Se Ge 
amine. eee deacdenccanerenent ++ 25 ad6 
Kentucky and [nd. }-blood combing .... 20 aal 
Kentucky and Ind, }-blood combing .... 21 a2 
Missouri + bloodcombing.........+++ eevee 18 019 
Missouri }-biood COMDING....+.. eeeeeeeees 19 a20 
BOOTED, CPND TDs 000 0000 cccccccoces coeee Bh 026 
Delaine, Michigam fino........eccececeeees 23 OBB 
DERMET ED occcccccccesccccce oecceccocece 10 al4 
Montana medium .......sceeeeeeeee eccceee 12 al5 
MET .«., snevceseooeseees enone ccoee 9218 
Wyoming medium ..........00008 seesceues 12 alb 
Kans:us and Nebraska fine........+6. eecee, Se 
Kansas and Nebraska medium.......+++ 10 alS 
in deutddbctamicevs ciseve tenes ceesese 18 al® 
Texas Spring medium, 12 mos......... oe 14 016 
Texas Spring fine, 12 MOS......+eceeeeeees 12 al5 
Texas Spring fine, 6 to 8 mos....... secoee LL alt 
Texas Spring medium, 6 to 8 mos........ M al7 
DS <ihetbieeees sbeassecnneee socccee OOD 
Kentucky }-blood clothing....... ececcees 15 al? 
Kentucky ¢-blood clothing.......++ «+++. 18 alg 
Unwashed fine Ohio and Michigan......- 15 al? 
Unmerchantable Ohio......cccceeeeeees +» 19 a20 
Unmerchantable Michigan. ......+++ sees 18 019 
Lumbs super pulled........ ereccce 00s voces 26 
PE DU ncess cccoveserescacceseecoesss 18 12% 
Kxtra pulled..... PPTTTITITITTTi ete ecvcce - 16 as 
Dc nseseeeees eenneneees o coos 15 000 
California Spring....cscccceee coves docceee 10 al6 
California Fall. .ccccccccccccccccccscecs coos 9 AlZ 
SPPOIIOE TES occdeccccenscocececccceesses ++» 10 al4 
Oregon fancy......... PPOTTTITITiTT TTT i ti 13 alS 
OPOFON BNS VAIS 0060 cccccccccccccccccecs 13 al? 
Oregon medium valley ......+++66 ecccecce 18 a20 
ED: chase chee canine ceocoverensetees 27 a28 
Australian and New Zealand.........++++ 81 238 
POCCIFN COTPGBc0 doce cccccscscceed cosecese 124028 


New York, Nov. 11.—No animation has been 
shown, yet on the whole the talk among local 
operators is a little more cheerful. It is only 
fuir to -— that a great many of the trade have 
never looked upon the silver question as any 
very serions detriment to the wool business, and 
therefore that nospecial flurry has followed the 
passage of the repeal bill excites little remark. 
On its own merits, however, the market has de- 
veloped features of a somewhat more promising 
character, and dealers are building hopes ac- 
cordingly, not of any broad or liberal business 
or buoyancy on value, but of pretty good, 
healthy trade, and possibly some gain from 
extreme low figures. Some manufacturers are 
= willing to handle supplies with greater 

reedom, and others feel that they must doso 
with considerable promptness to keep mills 
running, and there is in consequence quite an 
attendance of custom on the murket all the 
while, and now and then some very good-sized 
parcels worked through. 

PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 11—Business has de- 
velo no improvement. The larger inquiry 
has been from ihe dress goods manufacturers, 
who have succeeded in getting a few more or- 
ders for Sprimg wants; but there has been no 
lifein the demand from any class of buyers. 
There is no speculative tendency. Dealers and 
consumers alike are disposed to pursue an ex- 
tremely cautious policy until the tariff question 
shall have been definitely settled. Larger orders 
for goods will, of course, quicken production 
and increase the consumption of wool, but the 
indications re to conservative buying by 
clothiers and large jobbers, whose advance or- 
ders form the basis of manufacturing activity. 
Prices of wool show no change, but the market 
continues weak, and buyers occasionally secure 
slight concessions. 


Cotton. 


GALveEstTon, Nov. 13.—Cotton steady; midd- 
ling, 7 11-16; iow middling, 7#; good ordinary, 
7 1- 

NORFOLK, Nov. 18.—Cotton steady; middling, 
74: low middling, 7 38-16; good ordinary, 

NEw ORLEANS, Nov. 13.—Cotton steady; good 
middling, 73; middling,7 9-16; low middling, 7 
5-16; good ordinary, 6 15-16. 

SAVANNAH, Nov. 13.-—-Cotton easy; middling, 
7t; low middling, 7#; good ordinary, 6}. 

New YORK, Nov. 14.—Cotton quiet; middling 
uplands, 8 3-16; middling Orleans, 87-16; sales 
406 bales; total net receipts, all ports, 55,963 
bales: exports, Great Britain, 34,818; continent, 
4,611; stock, 975,299 bales. The bearish factors 
were disappointing advices from Liverpool, 
large receipts at the ports to-day, estimated re- 
ceipts at New Orleans‘*to-morrow of of 10,000 to 
2,000 bales, against 5,100 0n the same day last 
year, and local Southern seliing. The result 
wasa small decline. Later on, however, the 
market rallied, and the last prices were steady 
at a decline of —= 1 point on some of the 
months after sales of 160,600 bales. The Liver- 
pool market, it is said, was depressed by a 
rumor that a New Orleans firm had inereased 
its crop estimate to either 7,900,000 bales or 8,000,- 
000 bales. But the firmin question denied the 
rumor this afternoon. In some sections of 
Texas the weather is reported unfavorable. 
The market here seems to have an undertone of 
strength in spite of liberal receipts at the ports 
and the interior towns. 


Month. Open. High. Low. Close. 
December..... 8.1 14 8.08  8.10a8.11 
January .... 8.10 8.16 8.09 8.12a... 
February...... 8.16 8.23 8.17 8.19a8.20 
March..... .... 8.2 8.30 8.23 8.27a8.28 
SE eanesccaes 8.33 8.35 8.81 3408. 
May ...... see 8.38 8.44 8.38 8.41a8.42 

Grain. 


New Yorks, Nov. 14.—Wheat dull and weak; 
No. 2 red, store and elevator, 65ja%6; f. o. b., 66¢a 
664; ungraded red, 60:67; afloat, 66a66}; No. 1 
Northern, 6%a692; options were fairly active, de- 
clining lal on free rexlizing here and West, 
with lurge receipts and small clearances, ral:y- 
ing ¢}, and closing steady at jal under yester- 
day; January, 68; February, 69%; March, 708; 
May, 73; November, 654; December, 664. 

Corn fairly active and we iker; No. 2, 454, ele- 
vator; 45$a46, » float; options active, fat lower; 
weak; West selling; November, 443; December, 
454. January, 453 May, 47¢. 

Oats dull and weak; options fairly active and 
ensier; November, 34; December, 344: January, 
344; May. 364; No. 2 white, December, 36}; Janu- 
ary, 31; spot prices, o. 2 A, 34; No. 2 white, d5¢a 
354; No.2 Chicago, 35; No.3 A, 334; No. 3 white, 
34; mixed, Western, 34}a354; white, do 36a40; 


white, State, a0. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 





December.... 2 .62 608 .61 
Wheat. | May oo nocees 6-094 8 “68% 
Jeo: mber... 87 37 of ‘ 
Corn... Dies dics ‘414-418-408 | 
December.... .28% .28} .28§ .28) 
Oats... | May nn ‘314 131g 131.31 
ae oe 
Junuary - 8.27 8.27 8.10 8.10 
Lard.) May... 8.30 8.30 8.12 8.12 
SORE cee ane ae coe 
Roots. 


Jas. McMillan & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
quote: 


Ginseng, dry, choice, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan 
Ginseng, dry, good, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan 
Ginseng, dry, choice, Minnesota, and Da- 


$2 80 
2 75 


ONLI ITE TEE L OE 275 
Ginseng, dry, good, Minnesota, and Da- 

Win. n00 000000 06cscc creer ccovens 0 snsecesecees 70 
Ginseng, dry, very poor or black, all seo- 

EE. cntruts 0006 60460006 000004.0006-000008060660% 200 
GinseMg, WCON ..000 coccccecccrccovcececccees 50 
Seneca Koot, dry, good, Minnesota, and 

DeaWOOMcccccccccccecccccces coccecccessccecce 35 
Seneca Root, dry, poor, and dirty Minne- 

BOB cccrccccccccces cscvccveccsscsccvseces seve $3 
Seneca Root, dry, good, Manitoba.......... 34 
Seneca Root, dry, poor or bulby, Mani- 

Madde . 600dt6cessneareccesernsscesesecees ° 82 
Beeswax, Gark.....cccccccccccccccccccccccccce 15 


Live Stock. 


CnricaGo, Nov. 14.—Offer'ngs of cattle for the 
past week have been largely Texas and West- 
erns, there being very fuw_ natives among the 
arrivals. Native steers sold during the week as 
bizb as 4.80a6 for funcy 951 and 1,506 pound 
st erd4, while rough 1,400 pound cuttle sold 
around $4, and inferior to fair 1,050a1,350 pound 
steers goid at 3.20a3.75. 

Quotations are as follows: 

Fancy native steers, 1,550a1,750 Ibs... §$5.30a 5.80 
Choice to fancy stcers, 1,300a1,500 lbs. 4.60a 5.20 
Good to choice steers, 1,200a1,400 lbs.. 4.10a 4.60 
Fair to good steers, 1,100a1,300 Ibs..... 8.500 4.15 
Poor to fair steers, 900a1,100 lbs... 2.90a 3.55 











Choice to extra cows and heifers 2.50a 2.90 
Fair to good cows and heifers... 1.85a 25 

Inferior to good canning cows. 1 25a 1.75 
Stockers and feeders, 700a1,150 lbs 2.30a 3.70 
Native veal calves, 1000400 lbs...... 8.50a 5.75 
Texas steers, 800a1,200 lbs...... ° 2.40a 3.00 
Texas cow-, bulls, and stags 1.65a 2.60 
Western rangers, steers..... 2.70a 4.25 


Western rangers, cows and heifers, 2.20a 3.25 

Hogs—The feeling was very weak, but only 
2.500 remained unsold. Heavy sold at 5.45u6, 
with a scratch sale of 257 pound butchers’ ut 
6.20. Heavy sold largely at ».6005.75; mixed sold 
at 5.60u6.10; bulk, 5.75a5.90; light, 5.70a6.10; bulk, 
5.8506. Fheavy packing hogs closed 30 lower 
than on Thursday. 

Sheep— Present prices are about the lowest on 
record, especially for common stock. As a 
salesman suid, prices have been as low before, 
but it was When buyers had some incentive to 
take hold from the fact that pelts were worth 
something, while now the best sell at about 40, 
with most of them at 25. Closing quotations 
were as follows; Best Weste:n sheep at 3a3.25; 
low grade uative ewes and mixed, 1al.50; me- 
dium sheep, 2a2.50; lambs, 3a4.50. 


Produce. 


New York, Nov. 18, 1898. 

Beans and Peas—The market shows no im- 
portant change. Choice marrow generully held 
at 2.4. Green peas lower. Beans, marrow, 
choice, ar bushel, 2.40u2.45; medium, 1.90; pea, 
| 1.380; red ldney, 160 choice, 2.4542.55; do black 
' turtle soup, 2.50; do yellow eye, 2.1502.25; Cull- 

fornia lima, 1898 (60-pound), 1.7541.80; do old, 160a 
ia, on Bmore. yy = medium, 

ta! iiul.60; do 2, 1. 50; foreign pea, 1893, 
1.65.70. Green peas, barrels, 1,25; do buga, 1.15; 
do Scotch bags, 1.40. 

Butter—A good deal of stock was carried over 
from last week ; fresh receipts were fairly lib- 
eral, and with mild ruiny weather and an un- 
——— trade the market showed fur- 
ther weakness on nearly all sorts. Creamery 
State, tubs, 24027; do Western, firsts, 26a27; do 
seconds, 22423; State dairy, selections, 26; dair 
tubs, thirds, 19a2]; State dairies, firking an 
tubs, extra, 25; do firsts, 24; do seconds, 2la 





22: State dairy, firkins, extras, 24; do firsts, 22a 
283i; de ccconde, Zla22; \\ estern cream 


AWATCH, A CHAIN, A PAPER, $1.65. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUC, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for hess 
Money than he Can Secure them Anywhere Else. 








THE FACE. 


DESCRIPTION 


It is suitable to carry in the pocket or to 
To save space the cuts are slightly reduced 
in size, the face of the watch being one and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 
heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
beat and runs in any position, either at a 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
glass tal. The case is polished and lac- 
quered to resemble gold. This material is 
frequently advertised as oreide or firegiit. 
The chain is not showm in the cut. It sells 
at retai) in the country from 15 to 25 cents. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

Our arrangements for the watch compel us 
to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 
only furnish this premium combination to 
those who order within thirty days. We re- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 
ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
inconvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee the 
delivery of the watch in good running order. 

The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 cents each, 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
ence every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets hy a patent 
attachment shown in the cut of the works. The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it 


In order to pnt Tr® AMERICAN FARMEB 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole contrel of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at leas 
than cost. ' 

‘This statement does not scem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers knew 
that the extension ef a subscription Hst te 
any newspaper involves an enormous expemae 
im adve:tising, and for other purposes. A 
new anbscriber to any newspaper costes mene 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex 
pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable frem a pe 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to pnt the snk 
scription list of THe AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THz AMERICAR 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five eenta. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre 
paid, to any address in the United States. 


We first offered this great premium in onr issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, watch, and 
chain, limiting the time to 30 days. The demand for them has come by thousaads. We 
find that they cannot be produced so cheaply as we had expected. We are, therefore, 
ebliged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1.65. 


OF THE WATCH: 


~~ 


It need only be wound 


hang upon the wall in bedroom or parkea 








THE WORKS. 


and only 10 cents additional moncy to pay cost of postage and wrapping. Address a 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 





ery, firsts, 22a24; do seconds, 19220; do thirds, 
18a184; \“estern dairy, firsts, 21223; do seconds, 
184al9; do fourths to thirds, 17418; \ estern fuc- 
tory, firkins, June, 182%; do tubs, June 18a194; 
do current make, tirkins, 18a20; do small tubs, 
firsts, 21a22; do large tubs, firsts, 19:20; do sec- 
onds, 18418}; do fourths to thirds, 17174. 

Cheese—State factory, full cream, September 
fancy, lljall#; do choice, llall#: do good to 
prime, 10jal0}; do common to fair, 9a10; do smail 
size, fancy, 12a12}; do fair to choice, l0dal ld; 
part skims, Chenango and neighboring Coun- 
ties, small, 74294; do large, choice, 8484; good to 
prime, 6ia74; do common to fair, 4a6; full skims, 
203 





Evgs—Trade is rather dull, but prices for 
fresh goods are held unchanged under moderate 
supplies, and the held stock, though plenty, is 
not offered urgently enough to cause any 
mirked weakness. State and Pennsylvania, 
fresh gathered, per dozen, 25a26; Western, fresh 
gathered, extra, 25}; Western, fresh gathered, 
firsts, 244225; Canadian, fresh ga hered, firsts, 
25; icehouse, prime, per dozen, 20a21; limed eggs, 
prime, per dozen, 20a204. : 

Fruits—fresh—Applvs continue scarce, in good 
demand and firm, with tendency still slightly 
upward on top qualities. Pears are net plenty, 
but move very slowly. Quinces in light supply 
and demand is equally light. Table ¢rapes ure 
plenty and easier, but wine grapes in trays are 
doing a trifle better. Choice sound cro nberrics 
are in light supply and firm; d fective goods 
slow and unimproved, Lute arrivels of Florida 
oranges h ve been spe od and in irregular con 
dition. Tendency slightly in buyers’ favor, and 
defective goods »re positively dwtand weak. 
Avples, King, per barrel, 3.504450; do Snow, 
3.2523.75; do Spy, 2.50a3.50; do Baldwin, 2.) 13.50; 
do Greening, 2 a3 25; do Winter varieties, com- 
Pears, Boston, per bushel | 0x, 2a 
arre!, 20a 


2 
~ 


mon, 222 25. 
450; do near by, Winter sorts, per | 
350 Quinces, No 1, per barrel, 250.4; do No 
and inferior, per barrel, 1la2. Grapes, up Tr ver, 
Concord, per pound, 3u4; do western New Y ork, 
D_laware, per smali busket, 16220; do Catawha, 
er small busket, Ilal2; do Concord, per sinall 
nasket, llal2; do per Jarge basket, 18:4; wine 
grapes, in bulk. as to kind, per pound, lulg; 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, usual varieties, as to 
condition, per barrel, 225.25; do funcy, large va- 
rieties, perbarre], 4:5.75 Florida oranges, per 
box, 1254225. Grape fruit, ber box, 2.23582. 75. 
Lemons, per box, 1a2.75. ; 
Dried Fruits—Theeva porated apples are quiet, 
and show further weakness. Sun-dried apples 
a little lower to sell. Peaches slow. Simail 
fruits generally unchanged. Apples, evapo- 
rated, 1893, fancy, per pound, Iiali; do choice, 
1042103; do prime, 9}al0; do commen to tair RoW; 
do 1892, 819%}; Southern, aun-dried, 155, tuncy, 
5g26; do choice, 5405}; common to prime. 4:15; 
apples, ch pped, ljalf; do cores and skins, i 2. 
Peaches, Delaware. evaporated, 1893, peeled, ita 
18; dv North Carolina, sun-dried, pecied, 155, va 
9 RaspLerrics, 1893, evaporated, 18. Cherrica, 
1893, 9410. Huckleberries, 1893, 13ga 14. Biack- 
berries, 1893, 64a7. Apricots, California, 1693, Ila 
4 


Hops—Shippers were on the market again 
looking for fine export hops, and we hear of 
sales at 28, with that price bid and refused for 
one or two lots. Trade with brewers was only 
moder. te, but the firmness in choice grades was 
reflected to some extent on other quulities 
New York State, 1893, choice, per_ pound 23; do, 
fuir to prime, 21222; do 189%, choice, 2havit; 

rime, 201204; common to good, 18419; Puc.iic 
Joast, 1893, 21u23; do. 1892, choice, 21; common to 
prime, 18020. old olds, 6al2. 

Hay and Straw—Market dull and_ barely 
stealy with top quotations extreme. Hay, per 
100 pound 85u90; do No 3 to No 1, 60u80; shipping, 
55; doclover mixed, 50a60; rye straw, No 2 to No 
1, per 100 pound, 5060; do short, per 100 pound, 
4045; cat straw, 40. 

Poultry—Alive—Fowls in moderate demand 
und stendy. Chickens slow and weak. About 
150 coops Ohio turkeys by express sold at l2al24, 
mustly to go out of town. Ducks and geese 
firm. Spring chickens, local, aed pound, ad; 
do Western, per pound, 929}; fowls, local, per 
sound, $al0; do Western, 9ja10; old roos:ers, 6. 
lurkeys, 10al2, Ducks, local, per pair, 65u95; 
do Western, 60a8). Geese, Western, per pair, 
1.25a1.62. Pigeons, per pair, 20a:0. 

Dressed—Keceipts heavy and contain a larger 
oe of turkeys, for which prices ure 
tending slightly in buyers’ favor; average prime 
lines are not now salable above 10u11, xlthough 
selected large und fat would still bring a littie 
more money. Chickens are steady, and choice 
fowls are selling fuirly; quotations represent 
average good qualities, but there are a fvw lots 
of extra choice, for which a slight premium is 
obtained. Ducks quiet and irregular. Dry- 
packed poultry is now arriving in some quantity, 
and when in perfect order it sells very well at 
prices slightly bigher than prevailing for iced 
,oultry. We quote for ice packed: Turkeys, 
Spring, dry-picked, per pound, 10all; dose. lded, 
prime, 10; do interior, 609. Chickens, Phila- 
delphta, dry-picked, per pound, 12al6; do Wes- 
tern, dry-p cked, 9ial0; do Western, scalded, 94; 
fowls, Western, dry-picked, 9. do scxlded, 4¢a9; 
old cocks, 6¢a7. Spring ducks, Leng Island, per 
pound, 13015; do Eastern, per pound 14; do Wes- 
tern, 7al0 Eastern young geese, per pound, l4 
ald. Squab white, per dozen, 2.75; do smail and 
dark, 1.75. We quote for dry-packed: Turke s, 
Western, ul Chickens, Jersey, ot 
chickens, State and Pennsylvania, 10a; 
chickens, Western, 8al0; fowls, Jersey, 11a12; 
fowis, St: te and Paunsy)vania,9all; towls, Wes- 
tern, 544%. Ducks, Jersey, 12al4; ducks, Wes- 
tern, 10ala 





SHOES FOR THE MILLION, 


Stantard Goods of the Highest 


Quality at the Lowest 


Prices. 





In pursuance of our policy to keep our e 
open for anything of benetit to our subscribe 
We now mike an entirely new offer. 


By x connection which we have formed witR 
the largest manufacturer of the East we are ele 
ubled to offer the highest grade of goods at 
phenomenally low prices. 'e give our sube 
scribers the choice of two grades ($1 and b 
One description wil} suffice for both grades, 
difference only being that the higher grade (sh 
is simply a more dressy shoe and of a slightly 
better quaiity. 

The shoes are real Dongola Kid, commo 
sense or opera toe, pluin or patent-leather tipp 
button or jace, , 

Ludies’ sizes, 24 to8in C,D, E,and EE widths, 

Misses’ und Children’s sizes, from 8 to 2, nare 
row medium, or wide. 

wisses’ and Children’s made in spring heels 
only. 


No. 1—Ladies’ shoes, price...........00.. 


No. 1— Misses’ and Children’s “12 


NG. 2—EAeG cccecscses ceccssececcccees . 
No, 2—Misses’ and Children’s............. 

Postage on Ladies’ shoes. 25 cents, and Misseg* 
and Children’s, 20 cents extra, which must ad 
company each order. Address, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. 0. 


HANDY BOX NO. 7, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER has had a new pao 
age of medicines put up for its subscribe 
which beats anything in that line ever offe 
before. This box embraces the most desirable 
medicines for general use, and can be used b 
anyone with common sense, as each remedy 
contained in a box with explicit directiong 
thereon, the whole being inclosed in one large 
box. It contains the following: 


100 Liver Pills, which act on that organ, 
100 Iron Tonic Pills, to restore color to 
cheeks and 7. 
100 Anti-oonstipation Pills, to gently 
move the bowels. 
50 Dyspeptic Tubiets, for indigestion. 
25 Headache Pills, which cure an ordi- 
nary headache. 
100 Quinine Pills, 2 grain, for malaria, 
colds, eto, 
The price of ubove box is $1. In ordert 
please specify that Handy Box No. 7 is desir 
Persons wishing only one of the above reme 
dies can have for $1 a Dox containing any one 
of the following: 


300 Liver Pills. 

300 Iron Tonic "ills. 

300 Anti-constipation Pills, 
250 Dysepcptic Tablets. 
100 Headache Pills. 


Or 400 Quinine Pills, 2 grs., $1, 





This Quinine is the very best that is man 
factured, and will often cure when inferio 
Quinine has failed. 


Coughs—Catarrh—Sore Throat. 


One of the best cough mixtures is now put up 
in tablet form. 250 of these tabicts for $1. 
Those suffcring from Caturrh are always re- 
lieved and often permanently cured by sprays 
ing the nasal passages with water in which one 
of the “Standurd Catarrh Tablets” bas bee 
dissolved. Used in the same way, it is the bes’ 
remedy for Sore Throat. Complete direction 
ou each box. Price per box of 50 tablets, 
cents. 

All postage on medicines is paid by Tum 
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My Neighbor. 
WILL F. M'SPARREN, 


My neighbor was a widder an’ she hed a run- 
down farm, ° 
An’ hercows an’ pigsan’ chickens donea mighty 
lot o’ harm 
To my fields ajinin’, an’ I stood it quite awile, 
Till > + he be imposed on in no sich kind o’ 
4 


Bo, I looked my very maddest as walked up to 


her door, 
Till she Jooked up at me smilin’ while a-washin’ 
, UP the floor, 
An’ her cheeks was red es roses an’ her hair es 
black es night; 
I forgot to scolu an’ sass her, fer she seemed so 
sweet and bright. 


But my hand was to the plow now, an’ it wouldn't 
neverdo 


To forgit them deperdations jes’ by lookin’ at 
her shoe. 
Bo I geihered up my anger an’ I said: “Now, 
rs. Brown,” 
meer 7 put out hereyes’ light an’ the lashes 
they fell down. 


But I ain't no man for foolin’, and I went right 


on toeay 
How her pigs et all my melons an’ her cows et 
tons ot hay; 
How her chickens « ratchcd my corn out, gn’ I 
__ wouldn’t hey it so. 
Gittin’ harder all the time, like a madman will, 
you know. 


Then the widder she looked up, with a tear drop 
on her check, 

An’ a somethin’ in her throat that wouldn't let 
her speak, 

But she sobbed an’ cried out if a kind o’ teary 


one, g 
Thet she hed no one to help her, an’ was poor an’ 
all alone, ° 


An’ my hand was off the plow then an’ a-1eachin’ 
out for hern, 


Thed learnt » suddent lesson that I never thought 
I'd learn. 

Well, my s-oldin’ was a failure, seein’ what I 
thought to do, 

For her pigs xn’ cows are all here, an’ the 
widder’s with ‘em, too, 

—¥ankee Blade, 
- Se Se 


Where to Begin. 


Mrs. O’Dule (to next-door neighbor) 
—So yer goin’ to do sum washin’, is ye? 

Mrs, O’Grady—Yis; an’ have ye 
anything ter say ’gin it? 

Mrs. O’Dule—No; only don’t ye 
think ye orter commence on yer childer 
fust ?—Harper’s Bazar. 

Rete beeestetion 


A Traveling Hospital. 


fy .>: 


William Ann (on Broadway)—That 
is what is commonly called a grip car. 

Uncle Treetop—And air all them 
people inside a-sufferin’ with it —Judge. 

neenllihielipeetaeet 
Knew a Thing or Two. 

Little Dot— Why isn’t there any milk 
this morning? 

Mother—The milkman says his cows 
are drying up. 

Little Dot—Oh, yes, of course. They 
is goin’ to be dried beef.—Street & 
Smith's Good News. 


A Good Profession for Him. 


“What is your son going to do, now 
that he has left college, Mrs, Sprig- 

ins?” 

“I don’t know exactly. He’s talkin’ 
of goin’ into law, but I’ve heern tell as 
how there’s lots of money in bankruptcy, 
and I'd like to have him try that.”— 
Judge. 





“You wish to marry my daughter? 
Can you support a family?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so.” 

“ Well, think it over carefully. There 
are 10 of us.”—Fliegende Blaetter. 


A Great Convenience. 

“ Dah’s new people libbin’ in de house 
"cross de road f’um you.” 

“’Deed dey is. An’ dey’s quality 
folks, too.” 

“ at kin yoh tell?” 

— dey hab de signs, 
dey hab ‘side 7 
man.” 

“How? 

“Dey done lock de chickens in de 
wood shed.” — Exchange.” 


shows 
ration foh dey’re fellow- 





A Great Resuscitator. . 


Mrs. Gettall (as she falls exhausted) 
—John, I positively cannot go another 
step to save my life. 

Mr. Getall—I’m so sorry; for there's 
a place where they are giving out bt 
biscuits and 


ti 
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Mrs. Gettall (making a dash)— 
Where? Come quick! They'll be 
gone before we get there!—Puck. 


Preparing the Way. 

A Texas clergyman, about to be ap- 
pointed Chaplain of the penitentiary, 
preached a farewell sermon to his con- 
gregation that had treated him rather 
badly. He created a sensation by se- 
lecting the following text: “I go to pre- 
pare a place for you, so that where I am 
ye may be also.” — Texas Siftings. 








According to Time. 


“That's a fine baby, Wiggins. How 
much does he weigh?” 

“ Depends on the time of day. About 
8 o’clock in the morning his weight 
seems to run up to about 80 pounds.” — 
Indianapolis Journal. 


——-@>- 


He Did His Best. 
Mother—Horrors! How did you 


tear your clothes so? 

Small Boy—Tryin’ to get over a 
barbed wire fence without tearin’ ’em. 
—Street & Smith's Good News. 


Called Her Mary. 
Her mother named her “ Mary,” that good, old- 
4 fashioned nume, 
An 


all through echool she wore it, con- 
tented with the same, 

But wees ae graduated and left the echool 

beh ne 


She dropped the *r" and “ May " became-—'twas 
so much more refined, 
She's marred now and off the hands of her en- 
during pa, 
Still more her name has been reduced-—her 
youngest calls ber " Ma.” 
—Indianapotts Journal 


Could Be of Assistance. 

Jim—Say, Fred, old Boy, I’m look- 
ing for some friend who will loan me 
$10. Come, now, can’t you be of as- 
sistance ? 

Fred—Certainly. 

“Thank you ever so much.” 

“ Yes, it’s going to rain, and if you'll 
step over to my office I'll lend you one 
of your umbrellas so you won’t get wet 
while you're looking.”— New York 


Weekly. 
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Lucky Little Boys. 
Little Dick—I know why little col- 
ored boys is so happy. 
Eittle Don—Why? 
Little Dick—’Cause their mothers 
can’t tell when their hands are dirty.— 
Street & Smith’s Good News. 


—_—@—_—— 


Small Difference. 

“I’m afraid that bed is not long 
enough for you,” said a landlord to a 
six-footed guest. 

“Never mind,” he replied, “ I’ll add 
two more feet to it when I get in.” 














i 
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“You jnst let me git my hands on you otet more, Jeremiah Jinkins. Tl learn 
you to go a-maken your blamed tain when I go out with my new hat and no 


umbrel’!”—Sceribner’s Magazine. 
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The Rainmaker of Kansas. 
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nearly 40 years. This 
cannot be said of any ether agricultural 
product. 
Either the grain, or the meat, or the 
wool, or tobacco of the farmer is 
away down, sufficiently low to take the 
edge from his profits of a hard year’s” 
work. Farmers would do well to turn 
this matter well over in their minds. 
There may be no great thing in dairy- 
ing, but it is reliable. The increase in 
pps surpasses the increase in num- 
of cows raised. The supply more 
than keeps pace with the demand or the 
dairymen would have felt the stringency 
as the other producers have done. 


Fall Butter. 


4t 18 a well-known fact among dealers 
that at this time of year there is a flood 
of poor butter in the market. ‘The supply 
may be easily accounted for, as many 
have stopped sending their milk to the 
creameries. The poor quality of the 
butter is due to carelessness. When the 
weather is hot no one takes any chances 
in the dairy. The milk is erated, cooled, 
and set in shallow vessels exposed to a 
cireplation of pure air. As the weather 
grows cooler, the dairymen think it pos- 
sible to relax this vigilance without 
damage. If he does not find out his 
mistake the man who handles his butter 
does. Perhaps the flavor is scarcely 
short of first-class when the maker tubs 
it; but the bacteria, once present, may be 
depended upon to do their work. De- 
terioration goes on steadily, and by the 
time the consumer has it on the table 
before him there is no doubt there is 
something wrong with the butter. It 
has been depreciating in value from the 
time it left the churn, and every one 
who has handled it has been losing 
money on it. Perhaps more butter is 
made during the Fall than at any other 
time of the year. This ought to be the 
best, but it is the poorest, as it is the 
least uniform. ‘This is partly due to 
carelessness, which is inexcusable. Strict 
observance of the essential points only 
will make good butter of a uniform 
character. 








A New Pipette. 


The outline below gives a very good 
idea of the new pipette soon to be offered 
on the market. To D. T. Sharpless, 
Esq., of Eigin, must be given the credit 
of its invention. It is intended for use 
in connection with the Babcock test, and 
is conceded to be more accurate than the 
old one. 


The top of the glass syringe is grasped 
in the left hand, and the rubber bulb is 
squeezed with the right. The inside re- 
ceptacle, shown by a dottad line, is filled, 
and any overflow is caught in the large 
outer tube. The inner tube fills with the 
exact amount needed. When,: after 
several specimens have been taken, the 
outer tube is nearly filled, then the rubber 
bulb is held in a vertical position and 
compressed, when every particle of liquid 
is expelled from both inside and outside 
tubes. No liquid entersthe rubber bulb, 
and the machine can be used for acid as 
well as milk, a) 


A Glance Toward the Future. 


It is useless for a man to enter the 
dairy field to-day with other than the 
most improved machinery, This means 
the investment of a great deal of capital. 
Most men who go into the business can 
make good butter if everything runs 
along one continuous smooth groove; 
but let new conditions present themselves, 
and the machinery is immediately out of 
gear. Suppose the milk comes in a 
little tainted, or the butter refuses to 
come at the time it was expected, and 
the product is apt to be sold for four or 
five cents below the usual price reeeived 
for the butter from this dairy. 

This man will never succeed im the 
business. He will never be able to 
keep up with the march of e¥ents. 
The man who bas not the interest and 
the energy fc apply himself, must go 
out of the dairy business. The young 
blood, the brains, and the money that 
have gone into the profession, have suc- 
ceeded in setting a pace with which the 
prosperous men must keep abreast. 

A man who is satisfied to do a thing 
just because some one tells him to do it, 
does not come within the pale of the 
business, The dairyman of to-morrow 
must understand the dairy cow under all 





Beecham’s 
ss) Pills 


(Tasteless) 

a —— in all 
cases of Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Sick- 


Headache, and kin- 
dred troubles. 


cents a box. 
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conditions, her casei feed, etc. He must 
understand the care ef milk, its compo- 
sition; he must uadelstand bacteriology 
and its bearing upemuailk and cream and 
butter. 

People will nowdolinowledge that the 


‘dairy schools are met te farce. 





LOOK AFTERTTHE CALVES, 


The Attention thegi Receive has a Good 
Deal to do with théir Future Value. 
Eprror AmMertoas Farmer: What 

kind of an animal acalf wilt become de- 


| pends very largely upon the degrre of 


care and the quantity and quality of the 
food which it receives. Its form and 
general appearance, and to some extent 
its size, will be modified by the character 
of its parentage. The breed to which it 
belongs will also be a factor of con-. 
siderable importance. But within these 
lines there is a goud deal of “leeway,” 
and the care or neglect of the owner will 
go very far in determining the value of 
the animal when it has reached its 
growth. 

Many years ago, when pure-bred stoc 
was not as common as it is now, the 
father of the writer sold a grade bull 
calf for a very high price. It was a 
beautiful calf, and had the fairest pros- 
pect of becoming a splendid animal. It 
had been fed a liberal quantity of skim 
milk, a little oatmeal, was given the run 
of a small yard in which there was an 
abundance of grass, and was always put 
in the barn at night. This course of 
feeding and care should have been con- 
tinued several weeks longer; but the pur- 
chaser turned the calf into a pasture to 
shift for itself. From this time on the 
calf was neglected. There was very 
soon a marked change in its appearance, 
A little extra food and care for a few 
weeks after the calf was taken to its new 
home would have added a good many 
dollars: to the price for which it could 
have been sold when it was a year old. 
There was the material for a splendid 
animal, but it was not properly handled. 
The man who sold the calf, as well as the 
man who bought it, was disappointed at 
the outcome; but there was no doubt 
that the trouble was wholly eaused by 
neglect to give the calf proper food and 
care at a critical period in its liistory. 
When farmers buy animals for which 
they pay high prices, they usually take 
some interest in promoting their growtn 
and causing them to present a fine ap- 
pearance, but neglect of stock reaiwed on 
the farm is altogether too common. 

An incident that occurred in Massa- 
chusetts not long ago illustrates very 
clearly the dissimilar results which follow 
marked differences in the treatment of 
young animals. A farmer sold a pair of 
yearling steers for $90 and bought 
another pair of the same age from the 
same bull and just about the same grade 
of cows for $15. The difference in value 
was due to a difference in treatment. 
One pair had been carefully tended and 
liberally fed; the other pair had been 
given the most common food and had re- 
ceived no special attention. 

It is not often that the contrast in the 
results of different methods of caring for 
ealyes are as marked as they were in the 
case just cited. But there are number- 
less instances in which animals a year 
old do not sell for more than half or two- 
thirds as much as they would if they had 
been well fed and cared for. A little 
extra expense for food and attention will 
make a great difference in the value of 
the stock which is kept upon the farm 
and in the receipts from that which is 
sold. And though there are many things 
which it pays the farmer well to do, 
there are few, if any, which yield a larger 
return, either in money or in satisfaction, 
than liberal feeding and proper attention 
to his calves. —E.iot, Buffalo, N. Y. 

aia 
Do You Have Asthma? 


If you do, you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo river, West 
Atrica, is reported a positive cure for the dis- 
ease, The Kola Importing Co,, 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, have such thith in this new 
discovery, that they are sending out free by 
mail, large trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from Asthma, who send their 
name and address on a postal card, Write to 


them. 
- - -—- - —-@ -- -— --- 


Something Beside Size. 


The Canadian Mite, which has been 
described heretofore, has been the sub- 
ject of much interest and no small 
amount of poor jokes. It was thought 
and stated by many that upon trial it 
would prove a failure; but the doubt- 
ing ones have found that another sur- 
prise was in store for them. We append 
the report of the judges: 

“We, the undersigned, judges of 
cheese at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, in October, 1893, certify that we 
this day examined the mammoth cheese 
from Canada in the Agricultural Build- 
ing, by boring into it witha tryer to a 
depth of 33 inches. We report that the 
cheese is sound from the rind to the cen- 
ter, that it draws perfectly solid and cuts 
close in the texture. It has a good clean 
flavor, which is quite tasty. In our 
opinion it has kept its flavor remarkably 
well. We found the'eolor uniform and 
true. The workmanship of the making 
is most creditable. We attach a score 
card which shows 95 "points out of a pos- 
sible score of 100 points, and recommend 
that a medal and diploma be awarded 
to the dairy Commissioner for Canada, 
being informed of the condition under 
which the manmmoth cheese, now 13 
months old, was éxhibited during the 
Summer in a building with a glass 
roof, where the temperature often stuod 
over 100, and it is a surprise to us all. 

(Signed) GeoRGE E. PERLEE. 

A. H, Barser. 
A. F. McLaren, 


The fiction of the deadly upas tree of 
Java has only this basis of fact to rest 
upon. The tree exudes a poisonous juice 
that the natives use to mix with other in- 
gredients to coat their arrows; it also 
grows only in the low lying Java Valley, 
where deadly carbonic gas more or less 
always escapes from the crevices of the 
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THE GARDEN. 


Pluckings. 
Red raspberries are very hardy and do 
-well in the North, 

It is recommended by a practical agri- 
cultural paper that it we flour be 
sifted over the  seed-pieces of potatoes 
coming from scabby stock. 

Rhubarb is a crop which pays very 
well, but which receives very little at- 
tention. It may be set out this Fall and 
be in good condition next year. 

The greatest potato eaters are the peo- 
ple of Germany and Belgium. Their 
consumption of this vegetable averages 
500 pounds per annum for each person. 

Potatoes can be kept from sprouting 
by steeping them for-10 hours in a s0- 
lution of one part sulphuric acid in 50 
parts water, in a wooden tank, without 
injury to the potatoes. A trial of the 
process with a few potatoes will not cost 
over five cents. 

An authority on small fruit culture 
says that in planting a 10-acre tract he 
would divide it as follows: Three acres 
of asparagus, two of strawberries, two of 
blackberries, and one of raspberries, 
leaving the other two for buildings, 
shelter belts, and garden. 

Some attention should be paid to the 
setting out of asparagus if an early crop is 
desired next Spring. It is claimed that 
this vegetable will average over $500 
per acre in ordinary localities, and 
amount to much more where large cities 
with good markets are near. _ 

Cabbage plants may be set out now to 
advantage for early maturity in the 
open field. Throw the land up into 
ridges of about eight or 10 inches, and 
set the plants about half way down the 
ridge. Plant plenty of them, so that 
they can be thinned out to two feet 
apart next Spring. 

The potatoes should be very thor- 
oughly dried before being stored away, 
otherwise the dampness will induce rot. 
The best time to dig them is just as the 
ground is drying after a soaking rain, as 
they clean off most easily at that time. 
This is better than t» harvest them when 
the ground is very dry and hard. 

Agricultural writers claim that not 
enough attention is paid to currants and 
gooseberries, and that the markets are 
never fully supplied. They claim that 
if the products were sold at five cents a 
quart box that there is plenty of money 
in raising them. The only drawback is 
that it takes three years before the yield 
is paying good, but they argue that if 











ground between the rows can be used for 
growing root crops. 





STRAWBERRY NOTES. 


Varieties Which Enable the Grower to 
Prolong the Season. 


S MANY strawberry 

growers when setting out 

a new patch set out only 

one or two varieties, in 

less than a month their 
strawberry season is over. Of course, 
paying crops can be raised this way; but 
how much better and more profitable to 
make the season last all Summer? This 
ean easily be done by planting at least 
8 or 10 varieties and having a proper 
eclection of early, medium, and late 
kinds, 


HAVERLAND BEDER WOOD, 


In the Northern States I would ree- 
ommend the following varieties: For 
early, Clark’s Seedling, Mitchel’s Early, 
and Beder Wood; for medium ripening, 
I] would name Haverland, Warfield, and 
Bubach; for late, I would recommend 
Gandy, Parker Earle, and Regina. Of 
the everbearing varieties, I would close 
Honey strawberry or Red Alpine. These 
bear fruit all Summer, in all climates; 
but they require a peculiar treatment to 
bring to their highest perfection. 

Tor the Southern States, I would 
name for early, Australian Everbearing, 
Mitchel’s Early, and Clark’s Seedling; 
for medium season, Noonan’s Improved 
Triomphe de Gand and Cloud’s Seed- 
ling; for late, Gandy and Regina. 


GANDY. BUBACH. 


For the Pacific States for early va- 
rieties, Clark’s Seedling, Australian, 
Everbearing, Mitchel’s Early; for 
medium season, Triomphe de Gand, 
Jessie, Saunders, Greenville, and Capt. 
Jack; for late, Gandy, Parker Earle, 
and Honey strawberry. 

The Australian Everbearing straw- 
berry in southern California is extremely 
early as well as very late; it commences 
fruiting there in March, and yields profit- 
able crops all through April, May, June, 
and July, and if the weather is favor- 
able in the Winter time, large crops of 
berries are gathered in December and 
January—S. L. Watkins, Grigzly 
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Kansas Crops. 


Secretary Mobler’s report for Oct. 7 
says: The low corn product of the state 
reported by correspondents is due chiefly 
to the severe ordeal to which the plant 
was subjected during the intensely heated 
period in September, the high temper- 
ature continuing several weeks in the 
month, and the arid condition of the soil 
cut short the late corn in all portions of 
the State, and some of the earlier has also 
been ligiitened. 

Winter Wheat.—The total area sown 
in the State, 4,909,972 acres. Acres 
harvested, 2,617,694. Total Winter 
wheat product, 24,881,448 bushels. 
Yield per acre on area harvested, 9.5 
bushels. Percentage of area sown which 
was harvested, 53.3. 

Spring Wheat.—Area sown in the 
State, 200,901 acres. Area harvested, 
35,118 acres, Product on area har- 
vested, 208,239 bushels. Yield per acre 
on area harvested, 5.92 bushels. Per- 
centage of area sown which was har- 
vested, 17. 

Oats.—Total area sown in State, 
1,758,127 acres. ‘Total product, 28,- 
194,717 bushels. Yield per acre, 16.03 
bushels, 

Rye—Area sown in State, 198,717 
acres. Total product, 1,063,019 bushels. 
Yield per acre, 5.34 bushels. 

Barley.—The total area sown, 201,378 
acres. ‘Total product for State, 467,882 
bushels. Yield per acre, 2.32 bushels. 

Corn.—Total area planted in State, 
6,227,067 acres. Acres reported worth 
harvesting, 4,621,162. Total probable 
product for the State, 113,585,652 
bushels, Yield per acre on acres worth 
harvesting, 24.57 bushels. Yield per 
acre on total area planted, 18.09 bushels. 

Theeondition of balance of crops grow- 
ing in the State are reported as follows: 
Broom corn, compared with average, 65 ; 
alfalfa, 70; prairie grass, 68; sorghum, 
66; potatoes, 51; millet, 72. 

_ a oe - = a 
The Depth to Plant Wheat. “ 

The result of an experiment made by 
the North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Raleigh to test the best 
depth to plant wheat is as follows: The 
average yield per acre when planted at a 
depth of two inches was 24.5 bushels; 
planted three inches deep, it was 32.1 
bushels per acre ; four inches, 23.7 bushels 
per acre. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the decided preference lay with the three- 
inch planting. In this test, the seed was 
planted very late, on the 24th of De- 
cember, after turnips had been taken off 
the land. The depth of planting was 
carefully gaged by a dibble. The best 
stand on the following 28th of March 
was noted on the shallow planting, and 


planting, though the plants on these last 
were almost as large and vigorous as the 
others. It is probable that with an 
earlier sowing the result of the deepest 
planting would have been more favor- 
able. 


— 
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Hard Times Made Easy. 


To THe Eprror:— 

You are probably aware that millions of 
America’s men are tobacco spitting and puff- 
ing billions of dollars away. The total value 
of tobacco gonsumed is appalling:—all this 
can be saved. The nerve nicotizing and de- 
stroying effects of using tobacco, in any form, 
upon the physical and mental organiza- 
tion is simply terrible. One of Chicago's 
great newspapers, the ‘‘Inter Ocean,’’ de- 
voted an entire eight page, illustrated in 
eight colors, supplement to tell all about 
No-To-Bac, the only reliable and absolutely 
guaranteed tobacco habit cure in all the 
world, As a remedial agent in destroying 
the desire for tobacco, building up the nerv- 
ous system, making pure, rich blood, and in 
creasing the weight, strength, and vitality of 
the user, No-7o-Bae performs miracles, If 
the readers of your paper are interested in 
learning all about the injurious effects of to- 





bacco, and how it can be easily, economically | 
and permanently cured, write us,—we will 
send them a copy as long as they last, Ad- 
dress the Chicago Office, 45 Randolph Street; | 
or the main office and laboratory, Indiana | 
Mineral Springs, Ind. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. L, THOMAS, Prev. 

Makers ot No-To-Bae, 


Sterling Remedy Co., 
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Wheat. 


Weevil was found in nearly all the | 
wheats on exhibition at Chicago, Asa 
general rule, however, the warmer the | 
country the more weevil. Russian wheat | 
and those from other cold countries were | 
remarkably free from it. 

There is stilh much uncertainty as to 
the action of salt upon wheat. In Prof. 
John B. Lawe’s experiments he found in 
one case that 336 pounds of salt per 
acre gave but a mere trifle better result 
than was gained on an acre along side 
without salt, but at another time the 
salted plat gave a bushel and a half 
more wheat. At still another sowing, 
however, the salted plat seemed to be 
damaged by the application, as it gave a 
less number of pounds than those un- 
salted. 

Gypsum applied at the rate of 600 
pounds to the acre has been known to 
increase the yield of wheat by 33 per 
cent., but its greatest benefit is found in 
increasing the yield in clover, which on 
most soils is itself our best fertilizer. 


—_—_ —————-  -o 


Unduly Frightened. 


Dr. Trumbower, State Veterinarian of 
Illinois, makes report that the recent 
fright among farmers in Clay County 
over the alleged new disease among 
horses there has developed into noth- 
ing; but one horse was sick, and he had 
colic. The horse coughed a great deal, 
and, being fed on corn one morning, he 
coughed up some of the same. The 
farmer thought it was flesh, and so re- 
ported to the State Board. The doctor 
reports the anthrax cases as being well 
under control, and anticipates no further 
trouble from that disease. 
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